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Home and Evening Dresses. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of brown silk, with high waist 
and peplum, formed of lappets edged with satin 
piping. Skirt with small train.- Close sleeves, 
Lappets edged with satin piping, to match the 
peplum, are set round the arm-hole. 

Fig. 2.—Evening Dress. Under-skirt of white 
silk. © Over-skirt of white tulle, with four rows of 
puffing round the bottom of the skirt, separated 
by rows of narrow green satin piping. . Fichu of 
blonde, piping, rosettes, and bows of green satin, 
with long:sash-ends behind, which are crossed 
over each other. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white cashmere. - Fichu of 
white blonde, trimmed with gilt flowers. The 
long sash-ends of the fichu are crossed at the side, 





DINNER PARTIES. 
ae following hints on the art of dining may 


be valuable to the dinner-giving portion of 
the public : 
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The dining-room should be cheerful. The 
candelabra should hold the light well above the 
heads of the guests. The curtains should be 
rich and ample. The table should be a picture 
of bright, well-adjusted colors. The glass should 
be light as bubbles. 

rule-has-been laid down that there should 

invatlably be four ‘glasses to the right of each 
diner; the Madeira ‘glass nearest: to the table's 
edge, then the Bordeayx glass to: the right, the 
water glass to thedeft, with the Champagne glass 
for the crown of the array. Special’glasses ap- 
pear, of course, with particular wines. Finger- 
bowls are handed iy the servants after the fish 
and the dessert. : 

There are two, and only two, modes of serving 
a dinner, viz.: in the pure French style, or @ da 
Russe. 

The French style is the best when the guests 
are few, and are close friends. The dishes to 
be consumed appear in three services, or relays, 
upon the table. This method entails great re- 
sponsibility on the host; let him be a poor cary- 





| before the roasts, 
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er and the dinner is spoiled. | Dinner served in 
the French method is divided into three catego- 
ries or services. The first service comprises the 
soup, hors d’ceuvres, relevés, and entrées ; the 
second the roasts, vegetables, and sweet dishes ; 
the third is the dessert. All the dishes appear 
upon the table. s 

A la Russe means a table tastefully adorned 
with flowers and fruits, and the triumphs of the 
confectioner’s ‘ art— indeed, all the cold dishes. 
The hot dishes are served, carved apart, to the 
guests. ares 

The French régime is the more comfortable, 
under the foregoing conditions, when the party 
is a small, friendly one; but @ da Russe is the 
régime when a banquet of state or ceremony is 
to be served. 

The Order of Service.—1. The soups, 2. 
The hors d’ceuvres. 3. Relevés of fish. 4. Re- 
levés of meat. 5. Hot entrées, of meat, ‘fowl, 
and game. 6. Cold entrées. ‘The punch, or 
sorbet Romain, is invariably served immediately 
7. Roasts of fowl and game. 
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8. Salad. 9. Entremets of vegetables. 10. 
Sweet entremets. 

After the confectionery the table is swept 
clear, and the dessert follows, and is served in 
the following order: 1. Cheeses. 2. Fruits. 
Cakes. 4. Sweetmeats. 5. Ices.—Coffee and 
Liqueurs. 

Wines.—After the soup: Madeira, Sherry, 
Vermouth (with the oysters, if they open the 
dinner, Chablis), Sauterne, accompanying: the 
hors d’ceuvres.. Bordeaux and Burgundies with 
the relevés and hot and cold entrées. Betwéen 
the cold entrées, and at:the moment for serv- 
ing the sorbets: Chateau d’Yquem, and very 
lightly iced Rhenish wincs. With the roasts, 
and thenceforth to the disappearance of the 
vegetables, Burgundies (Romanée-Conti, Cham- 
bertin, etc.) and Bordeaux (Lafitte, Margaux, 
Haut-Brion, etc.). With the sweets: Sherry. 
With the dessert: white and red Muscat, Con- 
stantia, Tokay, etc. These wines should be car- 
ried round in glasses. Champagne may appear 
at intervals through the banquet, 
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FOUND DEAD IN THE STREET. 
L 
Tur labor is over and done, F 
gone down in the west, 
asleep every one, 
has to jts rest; 


Christless, motherless he: 
Begging or stealing to live, and whirled 
Like waif on an angry sea. 
IL. 
The daisy looks up from the grass, 
Fresh from the: fingers of Night, 
To welcome the birds as they pass, 
And drink in fresh rivers of light. 
Sleepers on mother’s breast, 
Waken to summer and mirth; 
But one little sleeper has gone to his rest, 
Never to waken on earth— ~ 
Dead—found dead in the street, 
All forsaken and lorn; 
Damp from the head to the feet, 
With the dews of the sweet May-morn! 


TH. 


Dead—for the want of a crust! 
Dead—in the cold night-air! 
Dead—and under the dust, 
Without ever a word of prayer ; 
In the heart of the wealthiest city 
In this most Christian land, 
Without ever a word of pity, 
Or the touch of a kindly hand! 
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TR Single Subscribers to HARPER'S BAZAR 
will be supplied from Number 1 to the end of 
the year 1868, which will complete the first Volume, 
Sor the yearly price of Four Dollars. 





DANCING. 


HE English philosopher Locke, in his Treat- 
ise on Education, says: *‘ Dancing, being 
that which gives graceful motion to all our 
limbs, and, above all things, manliness and a 
becoming confidence to young children, I think, 
can not be learned too early. Nothing appears 
to me to give children so much confidence and 
behavior, and so to raise them to the conversa- 
tion of those above their years as dancing.” 

Dancing is the harmony of motion, and there 
seems no good reason why the modulation of 
the limbs shall not be indulged in as well as 
that of the voice. King David not only sang 
but danced in praise and thanksgiving. Some 
learned Biblical commentators hold that each 
psalm had its appropriate choral dance as well 
as music; and in most religions the feet have 
occasionally united with the voice in the per- 
formance of worship. 

No one, we suppose, in these liberal days, 
strenuously opposes dancing if properly regu- 
lated, which it seldom is. Our young folks, 
encouraged by their genteel mammas, cultivate 
it as diligently as if they thought, with. the 
dancing-masterin Molitre’s comedy, that, though 
philosophy might possibly be something, there 
was nothing so necessary to mankind as dancing. 
It is well, perhaps, that our little masters and 
misses should subject their flexible feet and 
limbs to a course of lessons under the fiddle-bow 
of the dancing-master, and keep themselves in 
training by an occasional quadrille or waltz. 
They may thus learn to walk their genteel parts 
in life with a more assured ease and grace, 
We can not, however, see the necessity of dan- 
cing the German from midnight to four o’clock 
in the morning, six days out of the seven of 
each week. On the contrary, it is quite apparent 
to us that this is an excess which is wholesome 
neither for body or mind. It is debauchery, 
not social enjoyment, and while it may be fa- 
vorable to freedom of communion and ease of 
manners, is conducive neither to a graceful-ad- 
dress nor a decorous behavior. The want of re- 
spectful reserve between our young people of 
both sexes, their interchange of slang phrases, 
their audacious and dangerous flirtations, and 
their defiance of the prudent restrictions of 
home, are some of the vicious results of this 
prevalent abuse of dancing. 

The ill effect upon the physical health of this 
debauchery is no less apparent. In our work- 
ing community there are but few if they dance 
all night can sleep all day, for most of the gay 
cavaliers of the evening are the busy drudges 
of the morning. Our youthful damsels, it is 
true, by the mistaken indulgence of their pa- 
rents, can, if their excited nerves will let them, 
doze away as many of the twenty-four hours as 
they please, but their partners can not, for they 
are wanted for the most part at the shop and 


recuperative influence is especially necessary to- 
youth, must bea serious deraties to the health 
of the young gallants who strive to comply with’ 
the requirements both of fashion and business. 

Dancing is a gentle exercise, favorable to the 
health and graceful development of the body, 
but, like all physical exercises, must be pursued 
at seasonable times and under such circum- 
stances as are dictated by nature, or it will be- 
come hurtful. With every additional move-' 
ment of the limbs the respiration is increased, 
and the lungs take in a larger supply of air; 
end this, if not pure, -will act upon the system 
with the virulence of a poison. We need hard- 
ly say, what must be obvious to every one who 
has breathed it, that the atmosphere of the 
crowded ball-room is not in the condition suit- 
able to health. The apartment is necessarily 
closed to the severe cold of the winter, and each 
one of the dense throng which usually gathers 
at these fashionable dancing-parties is breath- 
ing fast under the general agitation of the dance’. 
and excitement. The pure air which may have 
at first existed is sucked up at once, and all 
having eagerly consumed the vital element of 
oxygen it possesses send it back with the pois- 
onous constituent of carbonic acid gas. The 
whole room thus soon becomes filled with an 
atmosphere so vitiated that to breathe the least 
of it is injurious, and certainly the less of it 
taken in by the human lungs the better. The 
dancers, however, by their quickened motion 
and necessarily increased respiration, are ab- 
sorbing the most of the poison, while at the 
same time each one is adding to its virulence. 
When the air is impure the greater safety is in 
repose than in movement. Better no exercise 
at all than exercise in a poisonous atmosphere, 
such as must be breathed by our party-going 
beaux and belles six nights of the week out of 
the seven, © 

The exercise of dancing under these circum- 
stances becomes a source, as we all know, of 
prostration and ill-health, No frequenter of 
the crowded ball will pretend that he or she, 
after a long night’s indulgence in its debauch- 


ingly, and resumes the duties or labors of the 
day with a lighter step and a livelier spirit. 
Whatever, therefore, may be said in favor of 
fashionable dancing as a social element, it can 
not be justified as a healthful exercise. 





LADIES IN THE CARS. 


hp upon a time a lady neglected to thank 
a gentleman for giving her his seat in the 
car, and the whole generation of ladies have 
had to suffer for it ever since. The newspapers 
took up the offense; articles were written and 
sermons preached on its enormity; ladies 
hastened to disclaim their erring sister; and 
from that time forth gentlemen have felt it 
their duty to vindicate their rights and keep 
their seats, painful as it has been, with the 
spectacle before them of fragile women, young 
and old, with and without babies and bundles, 
frantically clutching at the greasy strap beyond 
their reach, and tottering and even falling at 
every stoppage of the car, but who perchance 
might fail to thank the giver for a seat if it 
were offered to them. 

Now there is another side to the picture, as 
the gentlemen who have thus sacrificed their 
feelings to maintain their dignity will probably 
be glad to know. The ladies have accepted the 
present state of affairs to such an extent that, 
for the most part, if to their astonishment a 
seat is offered them, they are either overwhelm- 
ing in their expressions of gratitude, or hesitate 
so long in accepting it, that some ill-mannered 
fellow slips into the place and leaves both par- 
ties out in the cold. But if by chance a lady so 
far forgets that she is a lady as not to return 
thanks for a service rendered, should a gentle- 
man therefore forget that he is a gentleman? 
What we think of this class of ladies we have 
already said; it is time to say something on 
the other side. 

As a rule, a lady is not so well able to stand 
or to keep her balance in a jolting car as a gen- 
tleman, which fact gives her a prior claim to a 
seat. ‘ But ladies have no business to get into 
a crowded car,” it issaid. Yet as from seven 
to ten in the morning, and from three to six 
in the afternoon, every seat in the city cars is 
usually taken within two blocks from the ter- 
minus, what else are the unfortunates to do who 
live beyond these fortunate limits, and are 
obliged to go abroad at hours so unseasonable 
for women ? 

“First come, first served; those who take 
the seats have the best right to them,” it is 
said. Begging your pardon, they have not. 
The cause of the evil is that the railroad com- 
panies swell their profits by running only half 
enough cars to accommodate the traveling pub- 
lic. Now, as the government of the country is 
in the hands of men, if they fail to make these 
companies fulfill their contract they should pay 
the penalty. When women share this responsi- 
bility they will be on an equal footing; but till 

that time they have the first right to seats in the 
cars by justice as well as by courtesy, while 
those who have the power, but dread the trou- 
ble of compelling the directors of the railroads 
to furnish the accommodations which they have 





counting-house. The mere loss of sleep, whose 


promised, and for which they are paid, should 


ery, sleeps more soundly, awakes more refresh- . 


have the obligation to do so enforced on them 


by berring the consequences. 


_ The courtesy for which American men have 
been so remarkable seems passing away with- 
out any equivalent. The demand for new rights 
for women, instead of bringing :them new priv- 
ileges, is made a pretext for taking away those 


‘already accorded. But as American men are 


of all others those who most truly respect and 
appreciate women, we are persuaded that these 
shortcomings arise only from want of due re- 
flection, and merely need to be discerned to be 
corrected. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


A Retter to Augustus Howard, at Stew- 
art's. 


Y YOUNG FRIEND,—Did you observe 
an elderly gentleman who stood last Tues- 
day near the counter at which you were wait- 


ing upon Mrs. Tilbury? He was, I believe, 


what is called a quiet-looking gentleman, and 
he watched you closely for some time. I sup- 
pose, however, that you may not have remark- 
ed him, for his dress was not indicative of a 
promising customer; he had merely bought a 
pair of woolen gloves suitable for the season, 
and he had the air of one who did not move in 
the same social circle with Mrs, Tilbury. My 
dear Augustus Edward; that gentleman was 
your present correspondent, 

As he stood there studying that illuminated 
chapter of human nature which is opened every 
pleasant morning at Mr. Stewart’s noble ware- 
house—for no milder word seems to be proper- 
ly descriptive—he saw many of the ladies whom, 
notwithstanding your natural suspicions found- 
ed upon his appearance, he does sometimes 
know, at least by name, and at a respectful 
distance. Any bright morning you may see 
them, as he might say, like beautiful birds 
moulting. They are changing their brilliant 
plumage. They are refining upon the rainbow. 
They are dainty and curious in gorgeous rai- 
ment, They are imagining future splendors 
and composing glittering triumphs. It is a 
pleasing occupation for an old bachelor to step 
in to Stewart’s—to make little occasions for 
stepping in, and then, lingering and loitering, 
to see the lovely throng, and to hear the rust- 
ling of costly stuffs, and to behold the superb 
work of Lyons looms and of all the factories 
where airy stuffs are woven. 

My dear Augustus Edward, I wish there were 
nothing else for the loiterer to see. I do not 
mean, just now, the poor women and children 
who hang around the door and wait to beg a 
penny of the sumptuous dames who step from 
cushioned carriages and sweep in to devise a 
softer and more ravishing attire—no, not these; 
but there are sights within, and it is to those 
that I propose to call your attention. It is a 
great temple of haberdashery, my good friend, 
and a very famous, in which you are a priest. 
Every body has a vague feeling that every kind 
of dry-goods which the human being may de- 
sire is to be found there. Moreover, there is 
a general conviction that not.only is there every 
thing, but that every thing is in the fullest va- 
riety and of the lowest price. I hope this is so. 
I am sure it ought to be so; but however it be, 
the consequence of the belief is that every body, 
even an Old Bachelor, repairs to Mr. Stewart's 
to repair his wardrobe. 

Now it makes very little difference how you 
and the other priests treat me. You may be as 
lofty and disdainful behind the counter as suits 
your fancy, and I will struggle with my morti- 
fication; I will endeavor not to be cast down, 
but will buy my gloves and stockings as meekly 
as beseems so unimportant a customer. But 
when & quiet, modest woman, who does not ar- 
rive in a carriage, but walks, and who does not 
wear a velvet cloak, but a very plain and cheap 
dress, steps to your counter and asks for some 
plain and cheap stuff—then, Augustus Edward, 
beware! Your manhood is upon trial! You 
are put to the proof. You will show whether 
your soul is dwarfed to the yard-stick or wheth- 
er you are a gentleman. 

Do you remember in Doyle’s delightful ‘* Mr, 
Pips his Diary or Manners and Customs of ye 
Englishe,” the scene of the fashionable haber- 
dasher’s shop? Do you recall those superla- 
tively elegant gentlemen in dress suits who are 
unfolding and illustrating the charms of dry- 
goods to the carriage company? Didn’t it 
seem to you a dreadful fate, to become only a 
smirker behind a counter? Doesn’t an honest 
clown who smirks in the ring seem a happier 
fellow? Well now, do you know, Mr. Augus- 

tus Edward, that the manner in which you wait- 
ed upon Mrs. Tilbury showed that you are in 
great danger? You bowed down to Tilbury’s 
bank account, not to Mrs. Tilbury, who is a 
silly, little, fashionable woman. You metaphor- 
ically knelt ‘to the fortune which she represent- 
ed, and it was a mean thing for you to do. 

When she had swept along to the-cloak de- 
partment you had scarcely an eye or an ear for 
modest little Mrs. Trim, who wanted to see 
some little things; for you knew that Mrs. 
Trim is only the wife of Tom Trim, who is 
one of Tilbury’s clerks, You treated her, you 
wretched little counter-jumper, as if yon had 
been a condescending deity. It seemed to me, 





as I watched you, as if Mrs, Tilbury had thrown 





the refuse of her bad manners over you aswhe 
left, and you strutted like a lackey in his mas- 
ter’s worn-out old:elothes. What are you, that 
you do not treat every customer with equal po- 
liteness? J hereby inform Mr. Stewart that 
you drive custom from his doors. There are 
scores and hundreds of Mrs. Trims who never 
darken. them, because they do not choose to en- 
dure your insolent-manners. You care for no- 
body who is not what the vulgar call “‘ carriage 
company ;” but it is not from carriage company 
that the great fortunes in your business are 
made. They are made by the multitude of 
pennies, not by the occasional gold eagle. You 
are, therefore, not only no gentleman, but you 
are no business man; and when I thus men- 
tion your name to your employer, and state 
what I saw, he, I am sure, is good business 
man enough to send you about your business, 

Your manners show what man you are; and 
the surly indifference with which you reluctantly 
answered every question of Mrs. Trim, and the 
half-contempt with which you showed her a 
piece of simple something as if it were intoler- 
able to you to show any thing but brocade or 
marvelous lace, were insults, I saw the cheek 
of that dear young woman color. I knew the 
resolution she was taking in her heart never to 
expose herself to the insolence of such a cow- 
ard again, and I should have liked to take you 
by the nape of the neck, friend Augustus Ed- 
ward, and have walked you Spanish-fashion 
out at the door, and have dumped you in the 
mud and snow in the street. 

Let me urge you to remember th»* some of 
the seedy people upon whom you wait—like me, 
for instance—have eyes and minds, and under- 
stand you perfectly. Don’t be fine! You are 
a clerk, like Thomas Trim; but he keeps ac- 
counts of great transactions, while you, my 
friend, are hired to sell a yard of tape and a 
pair of thread gloves. Do it like a man, and 
it is an honorable business. Do it like a pop- 
injay, and every sensible person despises you. 
Being a clerk, don’t you know that an intelli- 
gible free-masonry should bind you to Tom ‘Trim 
and his charming wife? What is Mrs. Tilbury 
to you, or you to Mrs. Tilbury? You have a 
foolish fancy that you get some kind of reflect- 
ed glory from serving so fashionable a woman, 
Indeed, and if her daughter Stella were grown 
would you be a suitor of hers? It is a free 
country—but would you be? What would your 
friend Mrs. Tilbury say of it? You have twelve 
hundred dollars a year, and Mrs. Tilbury’s car- 
riage and horses cost four thousand. I hope 
yours may cost five thousand some day, if you 
wish ; but meanwhile you know that Mrs. Til- 
bury would as soon expect her daughter to 
marry the dustman as you. Show the bro- 
cades and satins and silks to her like a man, 
but don’t show them like a toady and a ninny; 
and show the cheaper stuffs to Mrs. Trim with 
the same courtesy. 

If you knew the value of good-manners you 
would be worth thousands of dollars every year 
to Mr. Stewart. You would make your count- 
er so pleasant to every body that Mrs. Tilbury’s 
Biddy would prefer to come to you, as well as 
her mistress ; and you would discover that you 
cared very much less for purple and yellow 
searfs with a large pin, when your kind words 
and ways proved you to be truly a gentleman, 
I beg you to try it. When you have read this 
letter—in which I hope I have made myself un- 
derstood—and have reflected a little whether 
you do remember the elderly gentleman in rath- 
er well-worn attire, resolve that the next person 
who comes before you shall be treated as if he 
or she were Mr. Stewart walking through his 
vast house in disguise, like Haroun Alraschid 
through the streets of his capital. 

Do this, and when Mrs. Tilbury comes re- 
member that Tilbury’s money came from his 
grandfather, and that his grandfather was of 
the kind who turn over with their cane bits of 
paper that they see lying upon the sidewalk. 
‘*Thrift, Horatio.” And remember that all 
his money, and his house, and his vast expenses 
do not make him a gentleman nor his wife a lady. 
It will be of the greatest service to Mrs. Tilbury 
if she feels that one young man, at least, is not 
imposed upon by her magnificent pretension. 
It will help her to remember how much of her 
position she buys at Stewart’s; and to consider 
in what way she may procure what can not be 
bought, and can therefore never be sold under 
the auctioneer’s hammer when Tilbury may hap- 
pen to fail. Augustus Edward, if you will do 
this, I shall see so pleasant a sight when I stroll 
in at Stewart’s that my grateful heart will be 
sure to prompt me to drop a bright five cents 

into the hand of the little boy who lies in wait 
at the door of your temple. 
Your true friend, 
An Ovp BacHeEtor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BONNETS. 
HE evening bonnets made by our leading 
milliners are of lace, of feathers, and of 
beaded tulle, made in very simple styles. Rows 
of point lace, with a cluster of flowers in front, 
are mounted on small frames. Lace medallions 





of various shapes, oval, diamond, and triangular, 
| are prettily displayed over velvet of any light 
| shade, such as pearl-gray, pink, and lavender. 
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Ornaments are placed directly over the forehead 
in the point formed by the curved diadem which 
is added to the Fanchon. Velvet and lace bows 
with ends are arranged high up on the back of 
the bonnet. 

An elegant opera bonnet has a tulle foundation 
over which is a diamond-shaped medallion of 
point lace with long barbes at the back. A 
wreath of tea-roses of a pale, delicate shade 
forms at once a coronet and face trimming. 
Buds and tendrils droop at the side. A small 
spray nestles in the lace bow on the crown. 
Lace strings. 

A Fanchon of tulle and marabout bands is 
adorned with scarlet coral on the forehead. 

A pretty bonnet for a blonde is of beaded lace 
over tulle. A wreath of green berries and leaves 
frames the face, and is deeply pointed on the top. 
A wide fall of lace is caught under the chin by a 
bunch of leaves. 

A bridal bonnet, made by the celebrated Ma- 
dame Virat of Paris, is Fanchon shape, with a 
flaring coronet band pointed a@ da Marie Stuart. 
A wild-rose with frosted foliage is placed in the 
point of the coronet. Wide blond-lace falling 
from the back is wound in a careless twist at the 
sides, and fastened with a cluster of flowers simi- 
lar to those on the forehead. 

A bonnet of pearl-gray velvet is exceedingly 
small, scarcely three inches across the top. The 
veil, once considered an accessory, is really the 
principal part of-this coiffure. It is mantilla- 
shaped, and of Chantilly lace. It is sewn on 
full at the back, falling down to the collar. The 
barbes forming the strings are in one piece with 
the fall. Velvet leaves surround the front. 

A garnet velvet is Trianon shaped. Blond- 
lace of the same shade encircles the front. A 
gold and steel band for face trimming. 


VELVET AND SATIN HOODS. 


Fur-trimmed hoods are prettily made up for 
prices varying from $6 to $10. ‘Those for even- 
ing wear are of white or blue or amber satin, 
quilted in small diamonds, with pearls introduced 
in the stitching, and bordered with ermine or 
swan’s-down. ‘Traveling hoods of black velvet 
are usually made in the Fanchon shape, with 
long lappels at the throat. ‘They may be trimmed 
with Astrakhan, chinchilla, or mink. A pretty 
one of gray satin is bordered with gray Persiani. 
‘These are found at the furriers instead of the 
milliners, 

Fur gauntlets are now worn by ladies, resem- 
bling those used by gentlemen when driving; 
and are large enough to be drawn over a kid 
glove. Seal skin and white otter are most in fa- 
vor for these. A hood, gloves, and boa of chin- 
chilla are pretty suits for sleighing and traveling. 


WALKING DRESSES. 

Walking suits, with a single skirt simulating 
two, have given place to those with double skirts. 
Imported suits have the upper skirt formed into 
2 small train which is to be looped up disclosing 
a gay petticoat beneath. ‘The loops make heavy 
puffed festoons. Four buttons and loops are the 
simple accessories, or machinery, if you please, 
for festooning the long upper skirt: Black vel- 
vet dresses are worn over scarlet, blue, or green 
satin petticoats. Passementerie, jet, fringe, and 
satin piping ornament the velvet skirt. ‘The sat- 
in may be either left plain or bound with velvet 
of the same shade, cut bias. Two or three nar- 
row ruffles of satin are also used. Striped petti- 
coats of very handsome materials, gros grain, al- 
tcrnating with velvet stripes, are fashionably worn. 
‘they are without trimming. Full suits of velvet 
are trimmed with fur. ‘The Marie Antoinette 
mantle that we have before described is the new- 
est style of wrapping. ‘The redingote or Polo- 
naise is still very popular. Short loose paletots 
have wide flowing sleeves, lined with satin like 
the under-skirt. Parisian ladies loop the velvet 
skirts of their walking dresses with a sash fast- 
ened at the middle of the back. Very gay col- 
ored sashes are worn, but those of black velvet 
are in better taste. 

An entire suit of purple velvet has the under- 
skirt gored to fit plain. The upper skirt has 
more fullness, and a demi-train, but is quite short 
in front. ‘This skirt is open at the sides, with 
wide sashes trimmed with netted fringe between 
the front and the back widths. A gored paletot, 
with closed sleeves, is bordered with bands of sa- 
ble. Bonnet and muff of velvet also trimmed 
with narrow bands of fur. 

A very elaborate walking dress is made with 
a petticoat of black velvet, untrimmed, and reach- 
ing below the ankle. A tunic-shaped over-skirt 
of black satin falls to the floor behind. The 
trimming is thread lace, sewn above the edge of 
the tunic, and headed by a beaded passementerie 
and cord-like folds of satin. In the house this 
skirt is left flowing, but is festooned for walking 
to form deep scallops. A tight-fitting velvet 
jacket, trimmed with passementerie and lace, 
has coat-sleeves and a long hood with two points 
that fall to the end of the jacket. Black velvet 
Fanchon, with a gilt band enameled in a Greek 
pattern. Folds of satin on the edge and front of 
bonnet. -Mantilla veil of thread lace. Light 
tan-colored gloves stitched with black. 

A pretty dress of violet gros grain is worn with 
the new Marie Antoinette mantelet. ‘This is a 
round cape in the back, with long, square tabs 
for ends crossing in front, and drooping at the 
sides. Bands of satin of a darker shade trim the 
mantle and the double skirts of the dress. Plain, 
high corsage and tight sleeves. 

A Mentana red suit has a petticoat of satin, 
under a short skirt of gros grain of the same 
shade. This skirt is open at the sides, forming 
2n apron front, and is caught together with ro- 
settes. A loose sacque of velvet has a wide satin 
sash, tied behind. Trianon bonnet of velvet, with 
simple folds of satin for trimming. Kid gloves 
of Mentana red, with gilt studs on the back. A 
rich dress of black velvet has a plain skirt and 





long redingote, bordered with fine mink. An- 
other, similarly made, is of black and gold plush, 
trimmed with satin bands, with points inserted on 
the lower edge, 

VARIETIES. 


A pretty domino, worn at one of the mas- 
querades now so fashionable, is of blue satin. A 
square yoke is made to fit smoothly over the even- 
ing dress worn beneath. ‘The rest of the garment 
falling from this yoke is gored in such a manner 
that it may be afterward worn as the skirt of a 
dress. It is loose, with a slight train, and is 
confined at the waist by a belt and sash. A 
ruche of white satin surrounds the yoke, sleeves, 
and skirt. A white satin hood attached to the 
neck is large enough to disguise the wearer most 
effectually. i 

A dinner dress of black moiré, with gored 
trained skirt untrimmed, has a low corsage with 
bertha and sleeves formed of pufts of black tulle, 
dotted with white. Folds of bias velvet separate 
the puffs. The waist is lined with buff silk. 

Another of black corded silk at $10 a yard has 
a flounce on all the widths but the front, headed 
by a trimming of black velvet embroidered with 
white beads. A tablier of the same, with fringe 
attached, ornaments the front width. Medallion 
of velvet leaves at the back and on the bosom. 
Epaulets and cuffs of velvet. Waist-lining of 
gray silk. 

A mantilla paletot to be worn at a wedding re- 
ception, over a solid-colored silk, is of white gui- 
pure lace. It has scarf-like fronts and is very 
short at the back. 

A ball dress in the pretty Pompadour colors is 
of blue tulle puffed and sprinkled at intervals with 
tiny buds of the tea-ro-. arranged in diamonds. 
The long tunic entirely formed of putts is fes- 
tooned at the sides with a vine of rose-buds and 
leaves beginning at the belt. Bertha and sleeves. 
of putfs and rose-buds. 9 

A new sash worn in Paris is made of gimp in 
which jet beads areinterwoven. ‘The sash hangs 
from the sides, is festooned into a sort of basque, 
and then falls almost to the edge of the skirt, 
where the ends cross and form a bow with long 
tassels. Bretelles for the shoulder accompany 
the sash. 

Loose, square breakfast jackets are giving 
place to bodices with tight-fitting sleeves and a 
sash worn at the side. Another style has a small 
basque attached to the waist instead of a sash. 

For courtesies rendered, thanks are due to 
Mesdames Diepsn; Frammé; BatLiarp; 
Marcuat; and Ferrero; and to F. W. La- 
SAK’s SON. 





PERSONAL. 


THE QUEEN of Prussia has held a caucus of 
seventy ladies, chiefly the wives and daughters 
of commercial men, to consult with her respect- 
ing the best way to aid necessitous people. They 
tinally settled down upon a bazar. That is pre- 
cisely what the ladies of this country are doing 
—settling down upon THE 1". 

—Mrs. James Koss (wife of Mr. R. of New 
Orleans), who recently died in this city, was the 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Cuurcu, President of the 
University of Georgia. She was a woman of fine 
mind, fine heart, graceful and winning in man- 
ner, highly cultivated, and was blest with all 


that could render life desirable. The gentlemen 


who acted as pall-bearers were ALEXANDER T. 
STEWART, General RoBERT ANDERSON, ROYAL 
PHELPS, WILLIAM REDMOND, General JAMES 
LoNGSTREET, General ROBERT C. Woop, and 
the Hon. Joun E. Warp. 

—Mons. PavL Dv CHAILLU is in such demand, 
both as author and lecturer, that there are ef- 
forts to counterfeit him. One publisher, on the 
back of a circular which laudably explains how 
people can cheat in making adulterated wines 
and liquors, advertises a book of ‘‘ Discoveries 
in Africa, by the celebrated African explorer, M. 
de Challue.’? The attempt to foist such a work 
on the public is a transparent swindle. There 
is no ‘‘celebrated African explorer named DE 
CHALLUE;’’ nor would such a name be assumed 
were it not that the recent work of M. pu CHaIL- 
LU, published by the HaRPErs, is ps | a very 
extensive sale, and that his services as a lecturer 
are eagerly sought from all parts of the country. 

—Professor WHEATSTONE (och hone/) is about 
to be knighted in consideration of his great 
scientific attainments and of his valuable inven- 
tions. 

—When the Empress EvGEnte skates she leans 
on two gentlemen, adepts in the art. Recently 
she leaned half on Mr. Riees (of New York), 
and half on a member of the ERRANz family; 
which was very nice for all three; at all events 
it was so regarded in Paris. 

—The Rey. Dr. BeLLows, in one of his letters, 
soon to be a by the Harpgrrs, says that 
in Vienna the theatre is an institution of incred- 
ible importance, and the performances are the 
most familiar topic of conversation. ‘I was 
kept waiting to-day,”’ he says, ‘‘ while the man- 
ager discussed the merits of GouNop and Wac- 
NER With a trio of earnest German visitors. The 
Court Theatre, a wretched place under the im- 
perial roof, has a most refined and accomplished 
company, who act on the whole better than any 
company I have ever seen. The parquette is 
open to the public—but the boxes are all bought 
by the aristocracy, and they assemble as if at a 
family-party, to meet always the same people 
and enjoy society without any domestic trouble 
or expense. There is no extravagance of cos- 
tume and no excess of beauty in these boxes.” 

—Of the great French statesman, Guizort, 
much has been heard and written, but compara- 
tively little has come to us of his personal his- 
pen His father was beheaded during the Rei 
of ferror; but the son was carefully trained by 

his pious and intelligent mother. He made his 
debit as a tutor in Paris. There he met Miss 
MENLAN, 2 young lady of rare worth and great 
distinction, who Sy grea her family by her 
pen. - In this task M. Guizor aided her in the 
most delicate manner, sending articles under her 
name to the journals in which she used to write. 
Some years later she became his wife. He is 
small in stature but noble in appearance. He 
has always been an early riser and an indefatiga- 
ble worker, and though now eighty is as enthu- 
siastic as ever. He lives at a beautiful country 





home, surrounded by his loving and admiring 
children and grandchildren. e is almost as 
famous for his oratory as for his writings. 

—Let opulent widows and spinsters emulate 
the action of Mrs. BRADLEY, of Peoria, Illinois, 
who has endowed a Home for the Friendless in 
that city with $60,000. Good interest of the 
heart she receive for that investment. - 

—The Archbishop of Vienna is the only person 
who day or night has the privilege of entering the 
Emperor of Austria’s presence unannounced. 

—The Rev. Dr. Macteop, of Glasgow, one of 
the Queen’s personal friends, who was sent out 
in some semi-official capacity to India by the 
British Government, has been listened to with 

reat interest by his own countrymen, and, what 

8 very unusual, by Parsees, Hindoos, and Asiat- 
ics generally. 

—Bishop Simpson, of the M. E. Church, re- 
cently delivered.an address to the students of 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, and pointing to Dr. Ex- 
LIOTT, who was on the rostrum, said that near 
forty years ago he had walked eighty miles, car- 
rying a little bundle of clothes, to become a stu- 
dent with the Doctor when he was President of 
Madison College. 

--This is the way oe get together off in 
Maine. It was in North Ellsworth, at the house 
of Mr. DoLLIVER. First, was Mrs. CHaseE, aged 
90; then Mrs. WILSON, daughter of Mrs. CHASE, 
ong 66; then Mrs. BonzEy, daughter of Mrs. 
WILSON, aged 45; nextMrs. HasTines, daughter 
of Mrs. BonzeEy, aged 24; and, last of ail, the in- 
fant daughter of Mrs. Hastings— making five 
generations in 4 direct line. 

—Sir Morton PETO, who is going through the 
English Court of Bankruptcy, proposes to resign 
his seat for Bristol on the reassembling of Par- 
liament. The most expensive private dinner 
party ever given in this country by one gentle- 
man, was that given at DeLmonico’s by Sir 
Morton some two years ago. The heavens 
above, the earth beneath, and the waters under 
the earth, were ransacked by CHARLES DEL- 
MONICO to make a feast for the Baronet—({a 
wheel-baro-net, as some one-remarked, alluding 
to his great railway exploits in the Crimea, for 
which the Queen laid her sword on his shoulder 
and said, ‘‘ Arise Sir MORTON PETO.’’) 

—Editor TixTon, of the Jndependent, was in 
Washington the other day, and exploited the 
following simple remark to a rather dull member 
of the House who, elevating his glasses to the 
gallery, said : ‘‘ What would you do, Mr. TiLTon, 
if you could not distinguish your friends in the 
gallery?’ ‘‘ Why, Sir,’ replied Mr. T., ‘I would 
try to distinguish myself on the floor!” 

—CHARLES KEAN, recently deceased, was a de- 
scendant of that Marquis of Halifax who, in 
the reign of the Stuarts, was ‘‘ gifted with elo- 
quence and a conversation Seheery aie with 
thought, fancy, and wit; an intellect fertile, sub- 
tile, and capacious; and the most brilliant and 
far-seeing man of his age.” He left a natural 
son, HENRY CAREY, a successful dramatic writer, 
and the author of that song which for over a 
century has been sung by more persons than any 
other song ever sung—‘'God Save the King.” 
The great versatility of genius which made Hali- 
fax seem an actor cropped out at last in making 
tw@of his descendants—both men of mark in 
their walk—real actors. 

—Mr. BuacgvsE Bey, the new Turkish minister 
at Washington, is of English descent. His fa- 
ther entered the service of Turkey, and married 
a Greek lady. Mr. BLacqvueE himself is a Roman 
Catholic, and was educated in Paris. His first 
wife was a daughter of tie late Dr. VALENTINE 
Mott, of this city. ‘Mr.’’ Bey is a tall, fine- 
looking man, and a well-educated, polished gen- 
tleman ; has an exalted opinion of our country, 

redicts for it a glorious future, and thinks the 
dies of America ‘* unexcelied in any part of the 
globe.” That is ‘‘ talking Turkey,”’ at all events. 

—The young King of Greece begins his reign 
modestly. On the first Sunday after accepting 
the throne he surprised the Athenians by walking 
on foot to church, accompanied only by an ofli- 
cer. The ministers came out in their carriages 
with men in livery, but ae the king on 
foot they descended and walked to church. A 
throne had been prepared for him which he re- 
fused to occupy, saying he wanted no parade in 
the House of God. e is unostentatious, and 
lives very plainly. He is only twenty-two, has 
chestnut hair, blue eyes, and a face expressive 
of amiubility and good-humor rather than force 
of character. His queen, OLGA, is seventeen, 
plump, pretty, and very economical in her habits. 

—The French Emperor is becoming copious 
in person. At the last state ball he talked much 
with Minister Dix. And the style in which the 
Empress was dressed is concisely thus: ‘‘ A dress 
of somewhat bizarre fashion, of white satin cross- 
ed with yellow bands of the same’’—a costume 
which effectually distinguished her from all 
others by its extremely original though some- 
what “loud” effect. 

—A notable man has just died in Paris—P%re 
CoquEREL, for thirty years pastor of the Retorm- 
ed Church in that city, and the head of its Pres- 
bytery. He was 73. He was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1848, when the celebra- 
ted heretic Lamennals, and the equally cele- 
brated Dominican LacorDAIRE were returned. 
The French Protestant clergy were not greatly 
attached to him on account of his leaning to 
Unitarianism, and his willingness to abate trom 
principle for the sake of expediency. 

—Miss OLIvE Loaan is to make her first ap- 
pearance as a lecturer in New York previous to 
going West; — a theatrical one, of a humor- 
ous character. She will appear, we understand, 
in a costume unique and splendid, a novel feat- 
ure in the lecture-room. 

—It is stated in private letters from Chicago 
that Mrs. LincoLn’s mind is so seriously im- 
paired that her friends contemplate placing her 
in an asylum, where repose, kind words, and an 
effort to turn her thoughts into new and pleas- 
ant channels, may work a complete mental res- 
toration—‘‘a consummation most devoutly to 
be wished.” 

—A young person of the name of CRAWSHAY 
has just come into a little prenes amounting 
to thirty-five millions of dollars. His father was 

the largest individual holder of the Three-per- 
cents in England. The young man has made 
liberal provision for all the relations not re- 
membered by the old gentleman, who had rec- 
ognized claims upon him. 

—Father HyacintnueE has got behind the scenes 
in Paris, and is agitating the minds of the artistes. 
Mile. THUILLIER, one of the most celebrated act- 
resses of that city, is about to take the veil at 
the Convent of the Carmelites, and Madame 
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ARNOULD PLEssy is likely to follow her exam- 
ple. The former is remarkable for her graceful 
manner on the stage, and the peculiar distine- 
tion of her appearance. She has a charming 
voice and most pleasing intonation. TheChurch 
has made a conquest worth acquiring. 

—The Rev. Dr. Hau, a very eloquent clergy- 
man from Dublin, who has recently become puas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, was walk- 
ing down town a few days since with the Rev. 
Dr. Rogers. It was on Friday. As they were 
passing the church in University Place Dr. R. 
said, “Let us go in here a moment; this was 
Dr. Ports’s.” The sexton, a stalwart Irishman, 
happened to be sweeping and arranging the 
church for Sunday. Dr. R. said to him: ‘ Well, 
I hope you have good congregations now.” 

“ Not so large as we used to have, Sir,” replied 
the sexton. 

“Ah! I’m sorry to hear it. Why so?’ 

“Why, you see, Sir, they’ve got a big Trish- 
man up here at the corner of Nineteenth Street 
preaching to them, and he’s running away with 
the folks; but they'll get tired of im before 
— and then they’ll all come back.” 

he parsons smiled a little smile at each other, 
= forthwith commenced talking of something 
else. 

—A noted Parisian wit, Baron R—, is just 
married. On returning from church he began 
to weep. ‘‘ What is the matter?’ anxiously 
asked his young bride. “I am a believer in 
predictions,” he replied, sobbing. ‘* Well” 
“Well, a gipsy has foretold that 1 shall marry 
twice, and the idea of losing you fills my breast 
with sorrow !”’ 

—Mr. Henry Warp Beecner hit close to tle 
bull’s eye when he said: **Some people regard 
their pastors as they do their grooms—they are 
good to rub down their souls.”’ 

—Something very odd about the Harx family 
in Patten, near the Vermont and Canada line. 
HA zt has five children, and all have six fingers 
upon each hand and six toes upon each toot. 
The two youngest are twins, four years of age, 
and are ever so fat! 

—Excellent Mrs. Tanks has given some two 
cords of Dutch, French, and Latin books to the 
Wisconsin Historical Society—in ali 4812 vol- 
umes. Society said: ‘Tank you, ma'am.” 

—Mr. Dove.as TAYLOR has become associate 
editor and proprietor of the Sunday Courier. 
Mr. T. is Commissioner of Jurors, a Tammany 
Hall expert, shrewd, wise, and waggy, and one 
of the joys of the Manhattan Club. His ances- 
tors were distant relatives of Bishop JERrmMy 
TaYLor, the “ Holy Living and Dying” bishop, 
who had rather a rough time of it in the days of 
CuakLEs I. ; of Tom Taytor, the London dram- 
atist; of ‘Old Zacu,”’ and General Dick T., son 
of ditto—to say nothing of BAYARD, the traveler, 
Mosgs, the millionaire, and other great and not- 
able TayLors, who by “ brawn and brain” have 
fought their way to the front of personal, po- 
litical, pecuniary, prose, poctical, or publishing 
prominence. 

—BIsMarcKk writes droll letters to a friend up 
north in Pomerania. A Conservative Societs 
asked the Count for an explanation of his eon- 
duct, first, in abandoning the Conservative par- 
ty; second, in allowing himself to be photo 
graphed with Mlle. Lucca; and third, ia hav- 
ing ceased to go to church. Tue Count replies 








i 


bluntly to the first question; in reference to the 
second he says, alluding to very long delays that 
had occurred in certain negotiations: ‘At one 
time matters came to a dead lock, and life he- 


came so insufferably tedious that I did not know 
how to kill time. I went for a walk, met Mille. 
Lucca, whom I knew, and suggested to her that 
she should relieve the tediousness of our exist- 
ence by giving a concert. ‘Perhaps I will,’ she 
answered; ‘but only on one condition.’ ‘And 
what may that be?” ‘That your Excellency will 
allow yourself to be photographed along with 
me.’ ‘ With pleasure,’ I answered; and this was 
the origin of the picture. I now leave it to you 
to judge whether you should cast a stone at me 
on this account.’’ As for the Count’s non-ap- 
pearance at church, he explains that his doctor 
forbids him to attend divine service, as he has 
become so exhausted through working night 
after night that he is not equal to the effort. 
He adds that he feels this to be a great priva- 
tion, and often prays in his own room for guid- 
ance as to what is best for the fatherland. 
—There are countries other than our own 
where the strangest ‘‘ personals”’ find their way 
into print. The following has recently attracted 
the gossip of Paris. It is of an action now going 
on which must certainly find a place among fu- 
ture causes celébres. A cab-driver named Scuvu 
MACKER, 63 years of age, partially infirm, mar 
ried to a woman who, though an invalid, help: 
him in his business, and, in particular, washes 
his cab, and occasionally grooms his horses, de 
mands from his daughter aud son-in-law the 
means of subsistence. Cab-driving has of late 
been a losing trade with him; which, as he is al- 
most totally deaf, and in bad weather suffers 
great pain from the effects of accidents in which 
he has twice had a leg broken, is not astonish- 
ing. The daughter is the Marquise d’Orvault, 
and lives with her husband, the marquis, in an 
apartment of which the annual rent is 11,000 
frances, and which is said to be magnificently fur- 
nished. The marquis has horses which the mar- 
chioness does not groom, and carriages of the 
latest make which she naturally does not wash 
down. When CATHERINE SCHUMACKER mar- 
ried the marquis a year ago her fortune consist- 
ed of upward of a million francs in money and 
securities, besides 325,000 francs in jewelry and 
personal property of various kinds. She was 
then 36 years of age—less than half the age of 
her husband, who was 83. If the daughter of 
the cab-driver was, at the time of her marriage, 
neither poor nor respectable, the marquis, at 
least, did not resemble her in one respect; he 
was decidedly poor. An annuity of 2700 francs 
allowed him by his relations, and a pension of 
2500 francs from the Emperor, was all he had to 
live upon; and he had luxurious-tastes. Catu- 
ERINE SCHUMACKER’S £50,000 tempted him, and 
it no doubt suited her very well to become the 
wife of a marquis, 83 years of age, The bride- 
room’s life had already been an eventful one. 
he importance of his very ancient family is 
strikingly shown by the fact that during the 
Reign of Terror no less than twenty-two of its 
members were guillotined. The case for the de- 
fense is said to be that the father-in-law had some 
40,000 francs, but that he gambled it away on the 
Bourse—a proceeding which shocks the delicate 
morality of the Marquis d’Orvault. 
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Rush Head-Dress. 

Tuts head-dyress.is.composed of leaves of different lengths, designed to 
simulate rushes. ‘These leaves are made of black silk lace, on a founda- 
tion of stiff Jace, and are wired round the. edge and through the middle. 
An acéorhpanying ‘illustration shows a leaf of. the full size, ornamented 
with jet bugles. ‘The head-dréss is composed of ‘five long leaves, gradua- 
ting in length, the top of which is fastened to a piece of stiff lace, on which 
smaller leaves are set in the form of a bow. ‘The head-dress is worn a 
considerable distance in front, so that the long leaves fall over the chignon. 


Wreath of Blackberry, Blossoms. 
Tuts head-dress is formed of a small wreath of blackberry blossoms, 
blackberries, and leaves, which encircles the head, with a long spray de- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


pending behind. 


Roman. Heav-Dress. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. 
VI., Figs. 16 and 17. 


oy H1Z8 


BanpEavu ror Younec Lapy. 


For pattern see Suppl., No. VIIL., Figs, 19 and 20. 


Oak Leaf Bandeau, 


Tuts bandeau is made of brown rib- 
bon, trimmed .with oak leaves of brown 
silk and gold cord, and bronze.acorns. 
To make it, take a straight foundation, 
about thirteen inches long and an inch 
wide, cover it with brown silk, and set 
on the ends two long brown ribbons, 
to be tied under the chignon. Trim 
the bandeau in front with leaves and 

acoyns, as shown 
in the illustration. 
The accompany- 
ing _ illustration 
shows a leaf of 
full size; this is 
made of double 
stiff lace, covered 


Rusu Heap-Dress. 


character of knitting-work, but the right side is on the wrong side of the 
mitten. In the 11th round begins the gore for the thumb. Widen two 
stitches in one. place in this round by taking 3 stitches in one of the last 
round, ‘ In the 12th round work 2-stitches in one, and 3 in the 3 which 
were worked in one in the preceding round. The widening continues in 
the same proportion for the next 12 rounds, increasing 1 stitch each 
round, first on one side of the gore ard-then on the other, till it has a 
width of 16 stitches. With these 16 stitches continue the thumb; after 
joining, crochet 8 rounds without narrowing. In the 9th round crochet 
every 2 stitches as one, and so continue till the thumb is tapered off. 
Then begin again at the place where the thumb commenced, at the last 
widened round, and crochet 16’rounds-without widening or narrowing. 
With the 17th round begins the tapering of the hand by narrowing 1 
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Heap-Dress or Lace anp PANstEs. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 18. 


BanpDEAu OF Oak LEAVES AND 
AcorRNS. 


stitch after every 7. Continue this in 
the same place in every 2d round. If 
-the size or shape require it may be nar- 
rowed in-different proportions. 
’ For the cuff, cast on 50 stitches; join, 
and. crochet 20 rounds. Follow with 6 
rounds alternating, 1 double, 1 chain, 
— over a stitch in the last round. 
nthe following rounds always work 
the double around the chain of the pre- 
ceding round. Crochet the foundation 
stitches with the stitches of the last 
* round of the cuff, so that the 4 double 
ercchet rounds lie as lining on the back 


with brown silk, wired round the edge, and finished with fine gold 


cord. 


Child’s Crochet Mitten. 


See illustration, page 277. 


MATERIAL: 1 0z. white twisted wool, black zephyr wool. 


Biack VELVET BANDEAU. 
For description sce Supplement.’ 


Rosetre Heav-Drzss. 
For description see Supplement. 


ae 


Oak Lear For BaNvEAv. 


This mitten is worked of white twisted wool, entirely in slip 
stitch. It is composed of the hand and the cuff; the latter is or- 
namented by a narrow border of wool stitched in. 


mitten at the under edge of the-hand: cast 
on 40 stitches and-join ;_ after which crochet 
10 rounds of’slip stitch, always inserting the 
needle in the front part.of the stitch of the 
last round. ‘The work has something the 


TALMA. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1 and 2. 


Begin the 


Brack Vetvet Hrap-Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Lear FoR Rosette HEAD-DreEss.—FUu.t SIZE. 
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Hoop ror Mippire-Acep Lapy. 


Opera Corrrure. ; \\}\ For pattern see Supplement, No. IT., Figs. 3 and 


For pattern see Supplement, No. X,, Fig. 22. 





then join the sole and upper from the wrong 
side; turn the slipper, and trim the outer 
edge of the upper with a narrow binding of 
black taffeta. Lastly, trim this with the two 
rows of fur, and cover the edge with narrow 
black and white woolen braid. 


Toilette Box, with Cushion. 

Tuis pretty box is a tasteful addition to a 
dressing-table. The foundation consists of a 
round pasteboard box and cover, about eight 
inches in diameter and four inches high. 
Cover this with -pink silk, with a layer of 
wadding between on the outside and the bot- 
tom of the inside, laying the silk plain on the 
outside and pleated within; then trim the 
outside of the box, in the manner showr in 
the illustration, with puffings of muslin, to- 
gether with tatting rosettes, edging, and in- 
sertion, the illustrations and descriptions of 





of the cuff. Crochet the cuff to the hand, and draw 
a narrow elastic through the upper part-of the cuff, in 
order to fasten it more.tightly. Lastly, work the bord- 
er. This consists of single threads of the black worst- 
ed, half an inch long, which are fastened at the end by 
a short stitch. 


Lady’s Morning Slipper. 

Matertats:. Strips of colored flannel, white flan- 
nel, black silk, narrow black and white woolen braid, 
a narrow strip of black and white fur, wadding. 

This slipper is warm and easily made of cheap ma- 
terials. The upper and sole are both made of braided 
strips of flannel sewed together. For the upper, take 
three strips of flannel 4 inch in width; then lay them 
together at half this width and braid firmly. Next put 
them together according to the pattern (Fig. 41), so that 
they shall be smooth, and overcast them together on 
the wrong side. The braids for the sole are double : 
this width, and are arranged around instead of paral- ENS SS SAS8y9 — . which are given herewith. Guipure lace can 
lel, according to Fig. 42. Then place on the sole one : gs 2 be. substituted if preferred. ‘The cover is 
thickness of wadding; line with white flannel, and Spanish Mantitia.—[For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 21.] edged with a narrow fluting of pink ribbon. 
lay-a corded edge of white flannel around the edge. 5 . Bows of pink ribbon complete the trimming. 
Sew the sole through the lining in several places; ; 
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Lapy’s Mornine Siiprer. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIII.,'Figs, 41 and 42. 








_-Tomette Box wit Cusuion. 





Crotu Ruc.—[For pattern see Supplement, No. XFX., Fig. 43. ] 
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Tatting Insertion fer Toilette Box. 


See illustration, page 277. 


Tus insertion is worked in fine crochet cot- 
ton, and is com of a row of rings, every 
two of which are joined; and the whole is bord- 
ered by 2 rows of chain stitches. 

Work as follows: + 2 double stitches (ds.) ; 
4 picots (p.); separated each by 1 ds. ; 1 ds. ; 
1 ae p.; 10 ds. separated each by a picot; 1 
long p.; 4 times alternating 1 ds.; 1 p.; after 
which 2 ds. ; join this row in aring; work close 
on this a second similar ring, and tie the thread 
to the end of that remaining at the beginning of 
the last ring. Repeat from * ; but in the first 
ring of each two following, instead of forming a 
middle picot, fasten to the middle picot of the 
lust ring. When this has reached the desired 
length, border it on both sides by means of a 
chain stitch row; in this alternating 5 chain 
stitches with 1 single crochet in each long picot. 


Tatting Edging for Toilette Box. 
See illustration, page 277. 

Tus edging is worked with two shuttles and 
two threads, of which one serves as a foundation 
thread. ‘Tie the two threads ther; * make 
with one thread a ring, as follows: 4 double 
stitches (ds.); 1 short picot; 4 ds.; 1 long pi- 
cot; 4 ds.; 1 short picot; 4ds. Next turn the 
ring, and work 3 ds.- over the foundation thread ; 
then, with the working thread alone, a ring of 4 
ds.; 1 picot; 4 ds.; and again 3 ds. over the 
foundation thread. After this turn the work, so 
that the first ring shall again be on the right 
side; and repeat from *, not forgetting to take 
up the last picot of the last ring, instead of form- 
ing the first picot of the following ring. The 
upper edge is formed by alternately joining a 
long picot of the large rings, and working be- 
tween 5 ds. over the foundation thread. 


Cloth Rug. 
See illustration, page 277. 

Tuis rug is made of very cheap materials ; 
namely, bits of cloth, which are cut in the form 
of leaves and laid so as to overlap each other. 
Each leaf is butten-hole-stitched round the edge 
with red worsted, and.a star is embroidered in 
the middle with the same in point russe, after 
which the leaf is sewed on the lining, which is of 
gray linen, ‘The original is a yard and a quarter 
long and a yard wide. The ground-work is of 
black cloth, and the star in the middle is of 
brown and black cloth. The points of the star 
are of different shades of brown cloth. The rug 
is bordered all round with a strip of Angora cloth, 
two inches wide. Fig. 43 gives the pattern of 
the leaf used. 








PAULINE PRY. 
I. 

\ 7 ALK right in, Mrs. Gayhart, out of the 

rain, Sit down here by my air-tight stove, 
and make yourself comfortable. You are a stran- 
ger in Dalrymple, but I happen to know you by 
name. Iam Miss Pauline Pry. Dare say you 
have heard of me since you came to the village. 
They say [ am distantly related to the celebrated 
Paul Pry. Well, well, people will have their 
jokes, but I tell them I don’t consider myself 
responsible for any thing my cousin Paul ever 
did. I don’t inherit his peeping ways, or his ob- 
trusive umbrella—wish I had an umbrella for 
your sake, Mrs. Gayhart. Never mind, I’ve got 
you here, and [{’m in a social mood and mean to 
make you talk. 

Jump down from my lap, pussy, I want to look 
out of the window. 

Dear, dear! if there isn’t Luise De Bruler, 
without any over-shoes on! It’s of no use to 
beckon to her, she won’t come in. Are you ac- 
quainted with the De Bruler girls? You may 
know them by the Bailey nose which has descend- 
ed in a straight line from the maternal grand- 
mother. But noses aside there is very little re- 
semblance between Luise and Frances. I’ve a 
great mind to tell you a bit of a story about the 
two girls. You see I am a friend to every body, 
but Franc is rather my favorite. She used to be 
in the habit of dropping in here to see me and 
make me talk, She is a saucy chit; but there 
is nothing she appreciates better than my conver- 
sation. 

Now Luise is a gentle little thing, can't listen 
to the mildest gossip without looking hurt. She 
needs ‘* tempering,” like a new axe, for I argue 
that if she was a little tougher she wouldn’t be so 
tender. She loves Franc beyond all reason. She 
couldn't be hired to eat a cherry if she thought 
that child wanted it. ‘There is such a thing as 
overdoing even the cardinal virtues, and Luise is 
so self-sacrificing that she puts me out of all pa- 
tience. 

It was the last thing she ever meant to do, to 
break Franc’s heart; but you see France is a 
Spartan aud hides her sufferings, and Luise is a 
trifle literary, and can’t see what goes on before 
her nose. 

It was about two years ago last March that 
James Payson came to town to study law. His 
mother was from one of the first families of Dal- 
iymple—she that was Harriet Pomroy, but you 
wouldn't know any better for that. 

‘Lhe girls all smiled on James from the first, 
though I hardly saw why, for he was-not a high- 
flyer; he attended to his own business, and didn’t 
seem to be looking out for a wife. This I know 
to be a fact, for [ recommended two. or three 
young ladies to him, whereupon he laughed and 
told me his law-studies engaged his whole atten- 
tion, so that really he had no time to think of 
matrimony. I shouldn’t believe any man’s word 





without evidence ; but 1 took pains to investigate, 
and found that he was in the habit of spending 
his evenings at home, and seldom went out witli- 
out his aunt and cousins. j 
So I am quite sure he hadn't the shadow of a | 


' matrimonial intention when he first began to call 


at Dr. De Bruler’s. His acquaintance with those 
girls was purely accidental, springing up from his 
finding Franc’s bosom-pin in the road. But dear 
me, you know, and I know, Mrs. Gayhart, how 
these things grow and grow out of the smallest 
provocation. I was absent at the time, and have 
always regretted it, for a word in season from me 
would have directed his attentior to Frances in- 
stead of Luise, and thus prever.ted future mis- 
chief. I should have told hi-a which was my 
favorite, and why; and if that wasn’t sufficient 
I don’t know but I might have informed him of 
Luise’s scribbling propensity. ‘That would have 
decided the matter at once. 

It isn’t generally known that Luise inclines 
that way. She never published any thing; but 
J happen to know, being a friend of the family, 
and having access to pigeon-holes and corner 
cupboards, I happen to know—no matter how, 
and pray don’t mention it—that she is ambitious, 
and would be as much of a scribble-de-dee as 
any of them, if she only could. 

Once I hinted to her that writing women were 
in danger of dipping the dish-cloth into the ink- 
stand, and she must look out for herself. I nev- 
er saw her provoked before, but she was then. 
She said she would rather dip the dish-cloth into 
the inkstand a dozen times a day than to dip her 
fingers into other people’s pies ! 

1 resented the charge, I assure you, for I never 
yet read any of her productions, whether letters, 
manuscripts, or diary, unless it came right in my 
way. ‘To tell you the truth, Mrs. Gayhart, [ 
have never forgiven her that outburst, so unbe- 
coming a lady! 

But I was spanking of James Payson, you re- 
member. I always regretted that he happened 
to fix his affections on Luise, though I certain- 
ly was not to blame. When I returned from my 
long visit at Pipton they were both looking as 
happy and foolish as you please. I am not one 
of those sour, single ladies who can’t endure the 
sight of other people’s happiness ; on the contra- 
ry, I live, as it were, in the lives of others. This 
engagement irritated me, I must confess, but for 
purely benevolent reasons—I discovered that my 
dear little Frances was in trouble about it. 

“* Alas,” thought I, when I first saw my pet 
after a six-months’ absence, ‘and is there no 
one but Pauline Pry with a pair of eyes to see 
how matters are going?” : 

She had lost her appetite, and was fading into 
a shadow. She didn’t sleep, for I stole into her 
room two nights in succession to see how she 
was, and both times she started up with a sigh, 
saying, 

‘Oh, Miss Pry, can't-I be let alone even in 
my own chamber ?” 

There was so much irritation in her manner 
that I was confirmed in my suspicions that she 
had some secret heart-trouble, for nothing else is 
so wearing to the nerves. 

I didn’t then know the particulars of her case, 
but I felt it my duty to investigate. She was 
manifestly in love, but not with any young man 
in the village, for I had reviewed them all; nor 
with any one at a distance, for I had watched 
the post-office. I don’t happen to be in her con- 
fidence, but I watched her as a cat does a 
mouse. 

This I remarked, that she looked uneasy when- 
ever I spoke of James Payson. I could not 
gain the least information regarding the engage- 
ment—how it came about, and when. She 
wouldn’t give any opinion of her sister’s choice ; 
didn’t know whether she was to settle in Africa 
or Asia; ‘‘supposed it was their own business, 
Miss Pry!” 

To be sure! As if it were any the less mine, 
though, for all that! 

‘“*T understand from the neighbors,” said I, 
‘that he paid you some attentions at first, and 
it was hard to foresee which way his choice would 
fall. How is it, Franc?” 

‘*He found my breast-pin,” said she, coloring 
like a rose; ‘‘and if it would be any satisfaction 
for you to see it, here it is, Miss Pry.” 

Poor thing! She would have danced at her 
own funeral to keep up appearances. The way 
she braved it out before James! She was three 
or four different persons all in the course of one 
evening, frowning, laughing, and sentimental, by 
turns, Symptoms of unrequited love, Mrs. Gay- 
hart! Dont I remember how Hiram Powers 
used to behave in my presence? He was so 
bashful finally that he never came to the point. 

I was sorry for Franc. Luise went sailing 
along; never saw any body but James; wore 
pink ribbons, and New bbs like a beauty. Now, 
what was I to de? It is always my agonizitig 
desire to know where the path of duty lies. 
What would you have done, Mrs. Gayhart ; now 
candidly, under these circumstances ? 

What you would have done, my dear woman, 
depends upon your disposition ; and what that is 
I have no means of judging. If you are noble 
and high-souled, you would have tried to set mat- 
ters right; if you are weak and selfish, you would 
have held your tongue. 

Now, I humbly hope I have some magnanim- 
ity; and I couldn’t hold my tongue. I couldn't 
see this misery proceed. I went to Luise—yes, 
I did—and with tears in my eyes I laid betore 
her the true state of the case, having first pledged 
her to secrecy. She was embroidering a pair of 
slippers for the beloved James. ‘The work dropped 
on the floor. Her eyes were the size of walnuts. 
She didn’t believe one word I said. 

“*Why, Miss Pry,” laughed she, ‘‘of all the 
whimsies that ever I heard in my life this is the 
drollest! What do you mean by coming to me 
with such a story?” 

**T mean,” replied I, with pathos, ‘‘ 1 mean 
that you are blighting your sister's young life; 
you are standing between her and the sun.” 

**But James loves me, not Franc,” said Lu- 
ise, as dignified as a queen. 

“Yes, now,” said I. “*I don’t deny that ke 


‘nearly 





does, or thinks he does. But how was it in the 
first place, my dear? Didn’t he find her brooch 
in the mud, and didn’t he say when he met her 
she had a piquant face and c' ing manners? 
Didn’t they sing together like a pair of nightin- 
gales; and wouldn’t they have been engaged this 
minute if you hadn't called off James’s attention 
by spraining vour ankle that night you came from 
the concert ?” 


** Dear me, Miss Pry, how do you find out 
about every thing?” 

“People come to me and tell me, my child. 
Besides, [ can see for myself.” 

“T's oe spectacles of yours,” said she, with 
a wise. 8 ““'They magnify like the Craig 
microscope, so I have heard.” 

**Very well,” said I, indignantly, for she 
touched a weak spot when she touched my eyes, 
‘*you are the girl who once accused me of dip- 
ping my fingers into other people’s pies. Med- 
dling is the dast employment I shall take up! 
Gang your ain gait—only remember, my love, 
that ins step is right over your sister's heart!” 

Then I shut my lips together like a pair of 
nippers. But I observed that my words had not 
been without effect, for when Luise took up the 
slippers again her hands trembled, and she picked 
out more stitches than she put in. That even- 
ing she sat in a corner, while James turned over 
Franc’s music; and I saw her watch them both 
from under her eyelashes. Luise can’t sing a 
note. Franc was fairly radiant, and James 
looked perfectly absorbed. He hardly gave a 
glance at Luise; and I noticed she twisted her 
fingers together till they were red. 

‘The next month the engagement was broken. 
I have never told any body these particulars ex- 
cept yourself, Mrs. Gayhart, and remember this 
is in confidence. People can’t understand it. 
Jane Perry looked at me the other day and said 
she ‘‘hoped nobody had been meddling.” Cen- 
sorious girl! 

I wish | knew how Luise managed it; but she 
keeps out of my way. She treats me as if I was 
a malefactor instead of a scrupulously consci- 
entious woman. It seems hard, but that is the 
way of this ungrateful world. I felt the worst, 
though, when Franc herself, whom I have been 
trying to serve, said to me, with some tartness : 

**Miss Pry, do you know I believe this is some 
of your officiousness ?” 

Officiousness indeed ! 

I see no chance yet for Frances; but time 
works wonders. 

Must you go, Mrs. Gayhart? Do drop in 
again. Your conversation is really refreshing! 

II. 

Good-morning, Mrs. Gayhart. I thought I’d 
run in without ceremony, as you might like to 
hear further particulars. 

I hadn't the least idea how people were going 
to take this to heart. You'd think there had 
been a funeral at Dr. De Bruler’s; and Frances 
mopes and looks as spiritless as Luise. Do you 
suppose it’s possible she'd rather have James for 
a brother than to lose him entirely? He attends 
closely to business, but looks like the chief mourn- 
er. What a stir a little plain-speaking has made, 
to be sure! But I certainly meant right, as you 
know, Mrs. Gayhart. They will all see who is 
their best friend one of these days. 

I had an opportunity this afternoon, while Lu- 
ise was visiting a sick neighbor, to look at her 
private journal. I thought it my duty to ascer- 
tain her exact state of mind. We are too apt to 
look upon the trials of others as no concern of 
ours, Was not Cain reproved for asking, ‘‘ Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” We ought to cultivate 
an interest in the private joys and sorrows of 
our kind. Far be it from me, this boasted indif- 
ference of Cain! 

The diary was fragmentary and confused. As 

as I remember the first words I read were 
like these : 
“**Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’ 


Oh, Pauline Pry! Pauline Pry!” 

(What she meant by attaching my name to 
that line I should be pleased to know!) 

**1o Lindeed ‘ stand between her and the sun?’ 
Poor little Frances! I will watch her with my 
own eyes. If they are not as keen they are more 
loving than the Craig microscope.” 

(insulting girl !) 

**Yes, I think I do see what I would give 
worlds to shut out.” 

(I don’t get the precise words, Mrs. Gayhart, 
but this is the substance.) 

‘*My darling little Franc is unhappy ! 
blind I have been!” 

(Yes, Luise, you certainly have!) 

‘She is restless; spends hours alone in her 
chamber. I begged her to-day to confide in me. 
There was a strange glitter in her eyes’as she 
replied, ‘Oh, Luise, I love you dearly, but you 
are the last person I can tell-it to! Bear with 
me, and don’t blame me—don’t blame me!’ I 
pressed the unhappy gil to my aching heart, 
and almost made an inward resolve. Yes; I will 
try to give him up, God helping me. James ad- 
mires Franc; he will learn to love her sometime ; 
the music will draw them together. Then what 
will become of me, for I suppose I can not die!” 

(Sentimental, you perceive! Then she con- 
tinues a few days afterward.) 

‘‘T have said the words which separate us for- 
ever! Imade no explanation; how couldI? He 
can only consider me capricious. Dear James! 
I even refuse to see him. I can not trust my- 
self. Iam not wild; I can answer questions co- 


How 


herently, though I feel as if my brain were turn-_ 


ing. Poor boy! Ican bear it for him, because 
somehow I have an agonizing belief that he will 
some time be comforted. I ought to be glad of 
that, but I am not. Ah, Franc, Franc, this is 
all for you! One day you will be happy, but 
you will never guess how my heart has been torn 
for your sake. You will never. dream of it, un- 
less that ubiquitous Miss Pry—” 





I might quote farther, Mrs. Gayhart, for I 
have a remarkable memory ; but certain dispar- 
aging remarks about myself which follow would 
only call out your indignation. 

I shut up the book, laid it in the southwestern 


; corner of the drawer I took it from, put the ke 


under the mat of the Cologne-stand, and Miss 
Luise will never be any the wiser for my peep 
into her pusillanimous heart. 

All will go right—mark my word. James Pay- 
son went to a concert last night, so he is recoy- 
ering. _I went to the Doctor's to tea last night, 
and saw Luise eat waffles with a relish: no dan- 
ger of suicide. Frances is actually the saddest 
of the three. 

1. 

Good-evening, Mrs. Gayhart. Don’t you think 
the oddest thing has happened! Do keepit quiet, 
but Franc has been writing a novel! I thought 
it was Luise who scribbled; but the best of us 
will get deceived, and their handwriting is pre- 
cisely alike, so I mustn't be too much ashamed 
of my mistake. It is this that has worn Franc 
to a shadow. I knew it was something. And 
now the publishers refuse it, of eourse—the novel, 
I mean. I happened to overhear the giils talk- 
ing as I was accidentally shut up in the china- 
closet. The mystery to me is how Franc con- 
trived to keep that novel out of sight. I never 
saw so much as a scrap of it in any nook or cranny 
of that house! 

‘* It was foolish, I know,” said Franc, “to at- 
tempt such a work; but I used to go in and get 
items out of Miss Pry, and I thought [ had a good 
plot. Do forgive me, Luise; the concealment 
has worried me to death, but I was ashamed to 
let you know what I had undertaken. But now 
{ have made a clean breast of it, and I feel bet- 
ter.” 

‘You don’t mean that this has made you poti- 
tively unhappy, Franc ?” said Luise, catching her 
breath. ‘‘'This isn’t what has painted those blue 
circles under your eyes and made you look like a 
ghost ?” 

‘*Do I look like a ghost? ‘Well, this is all 
that ails me, Luise; why, what else did you 
think? Except your breaking your engagement, 
dear. Excuse me for mentioning a forbidden 
subject ; but that has distressed me nota little. I 
was really learning to love James like a brother.” 

“You dear, tantalizing old darling,” cried Lu- 
ise, kissing the girl twenty times ; ‘‘ you precious 
sister! So you have been pining for a piece of 
wedding-cake.” 

I thought Luise was going into hysterics, and 
was mortally afraid she would come out with the 
whole story; but she only laughed, and cried, 
and acted a little wild, so that Franc kept asking 
if the cider hadn’t gone into her head. 1 will 
give Luise the credit of keeping her own counsel. 

You won’t be surprised to hear, Mrs. Gayhart, 
that the engagement is renewed. Luise and 
James came together again by a kind of free- 
masonry, and nobody but you and I have the 
slightest idea what parted them. It is called a 
lovers’ quarrel. We will both be quiet; I despise 
telling tales. 

Luise did say to me yesterday: ‘‘It seems, 
Miss Pry, those sharp spectacles of yours de- 
ceived you on a certain occasion.” 

“True,” said I, briskly; ‘‘but it has all turned 
out right, and my heart rejoices in the happiness 
of my dear friends. I feel that I deserve some 
gratitude for my good intentions. I meant right, 
and observe it when you will, Luise, the hum- 
blest effort made from a sense of duty is sure to 
If not in one way, it surely will in 


Good-night, Mrs. Gayhart, I must run home 
and put my cat in her box of cotton-wool, and go 
to bed. I don’t know when I have tripped off 
with a lighter conscience, I’m sure. 





THE PANTHER’S PORTRAIT. 


WAS sitting in the studio of one of our lead- 

ing artists the other day, watching him as he 
worked away at a chaotic-looking canvas, where 
I could dimly make out trees and mountains, but 
where he could, doubtless, see the glorious pos-i- 
bilities of form and color, which, in two or three, 
months, will, perhaps, light up the walls of some 
fortunate gallery. We talked, or at least I did, 
until, probably in self-defense. the artist told me, 
if I liked, to look over his sketches, pointing at 
the same time to a kind of chest, which I found 
on examination was the receptacle for sketclies, 
drawings, and studies of by-gone days. ‘These 
were all tumbled in together in apparently true 
artistic. disorder, but were really arranged by 
years, so that beginning at the top and working 
downward one could trace the summer sojourn- 
ings of successive seasons. Here were studies 
among the Catskills, at Conway, in quiet New 
England meadows, a set of sea-coast sketches, 
and so on in endless variety, and of such interest 
that the artist’s object was accomplished, and the 
talkative guest was effectually silenced. 

After an hour or so I found myself looking 
through a series of studies made long ago in the 
wild regions of Northern Maine. While turning 
them over rather hastily, for the afternoon light 
was beginning to fade, I came upon three or four 
pencil sketches of a panther, sometimes alone 
and sometimes with two cubs. I was so struck 
by the life, vigor, and reality of these drawings 
that I took them nearer the window to examine 
them more at my leisure. While sitting there 
my friend, warned by the approaching twilight, 
laid by his pallet, and coming to my side looked 
down at the drawings which I held. 

‘** Ah,” said he, ‘‘so you have unearthed my 
panther portraits! I donot think they have seen 
daylight before for ten years.” 2 

‘©Where did you find so good a specimen? 
I asked. ‘You must have bribed some Van 
Amburgh to give you a sitting.” 

‘“*No,” said he, ‘*I paid no price save that of - 
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a nervous headache and a scolding all round 
from my family when I told them about it.” 

After alittle judicious encouragement the art- 
ist told me the following singular story, which I 
give almost in his own words, for I’wrote it out 
that same evening: 

‘¢In the summer of 1853 I selected Moose- 
head Lake as the head-quarters of my sketching 
tour, and in the latter part of June found myself 
jolting over the fifty miles of mountain-road be- 
tween Skowhegan and the lake. After sufficient 
martyrdom to insure my canonization, if physical 
suffering is the only requisite, we reached Green- 
ville at the foot of the lake, and the next morn- 
ing I went by boat to Kineo, where was an ex- 
cellent old-style inn, and where I proposed to 
remain most of the summer. I bought a ‘birch’ 
(vernacular for canoe), and was soon accomplish- 
ed in its management so that I could go any 
where within a reasonable distance. I painted 
Kineo and the Cove and Big and Little Spencer 
Mountains, and finally, yielding to the tempta- 
tion which had been all summer slowly enticing 
me, I hired a guide and set otf for Mount Katah- 
din, forty miles distant. 

‘¢ Now, by taking a birch over the carry at the 
head of the lake one can strike the upper waters of 
the Penobscot, and avoiding the almost impene- 
trable forest between the lake and the mountain, 
can reach Katahdin by a delightful canoe journey. 
Of course I chose the longer and easier way in 
preference to the shorter and more difficult one. 
I pass over the various pleasures of that trip down 
the Penobscot, for Thoreau and Winthrop have 
described it much better than I can. Suffice it 
to say that in a few days we were fairly settled 
in an old logging camp, duly patched up by my 
guide. I was at work on one or two large stud- 
ies of lake and mountain, and my companion 
had started off on a several days’ prospecting 
tour for lumber to be cut during the following 
winter ; this absence on his part being one of the 
articles of our contract. 

“*T found it rather lonely housekeeping, but 
pork and trout are easily cooked in the back- 
woods, and throwing one’s plates into the fire 
greatly simplifies the operation of washing dish- 
es, so, on the whole, I got along very well, and 
worked hard enough during the day to insure 
sound sleep at night. I was painting on the 
study from which I made the big picture that I 
sold to L , and had pitched my umbrella on 
a small grassy plateau backed by a pile of rug- 
ged rocks, and looking out on a lovely sheet of 
water, wherein was reflected the noble form of 
Katahdin. This point was about a mile and a 
half from camp, and I daily paddled over at the 
proper hour to catch the best effect of light and 
shade. 

‘* One afternoon, when the sun was about two 
hours high, and I was working with might and 
main to put on cakvas an approximation to 
the color of the mountain-side before me, some 
magnetic influence, rather than any noise which 
I heard, caused me to turn my head and look to 
one side and a little behind me. I believe that 
my heart stopped beating and stood stock-still 
for at least three minutes. I was certainly in- 
capable of motion, and I presume that this tem- 
porary paralysis is all that saved my life; for 
not twenty-five feet from me, her sleek summer 
coat shining in the hot August sun, and her scin- 
tillating eyes fixed in a steady, unwinking gaze 
upon me, sat a female panther. She had come 
to within that distance from me, over dead sticks 
and dry leaves, absolutely without noise; and 
there she sat observing me and my painting ar- 
rangements just as I have seen a common cat 
watch something which excited her curiosity. 

‘©You can perhaps imagine the revulsion of 
feeling. A moment before I was absorbed in 
the contemplation of a scene perfect in its tran- 
quillity, now I was looking into the fierce eyes 
of the most savage beast of the Northern forests. 
I was, as I said, transfixed for a few moments, 
but presently recovered myself sufficiently to re- 
flect that my best plan was to keep still, and 
watch my opportunity to reach the birch, which 
I had placed high and dry on the beach. How 
I wished that I had, for once, violated the back- 
woods rule, and tied the birch instead of beach- 
ing her; for then I might have tried a run for 
life with some chance of success. Wishing, 
however, was in vain, and I could only stare at 
my terrible visitor, almost fearing to wink, lest 
she should construe it as an insult. She did not 
seem to be at all malignant, and at length lay 
down, still watching my umbrella and sketching- 
easel with feline curiosity. My neck was by this 
time beginning to ache with the twisted position 
in which I was obliged to hold it, and I present- 
ly heard a whirring noise which I at first thought 
was in my own brain, but which I soon discov- 
ered was the coffee-mill-like purring of the huge 
cat. 

“Tt is astonishing how that noise quieted my 
nerves, for although it was like the purring of 
forty tom-cats rolled into one, it had an assuring 
sound, and I accepted it as a pledge of good-will. 
After a while I moved my foot a little, and find- 
ing no objection made, tried other movements, 
turned into an easier position, and presently laid 
down my pallet and brushes. At this the creat- 
ure stopped purring and rose to her feet. I then 
for the first time saw her in the lithe grace of her 
full length. She was or looked larger than any 
specimen that I ever saw in a menagerie, and the 
grace and power of every motion impressed me 
even then, when I expected any minute to feel 
her teeth in my shoulder. She soon appeared 
satisfied of my pacific intentions, and was so rude 
as to yawn in my face, showing her white range 
of teeth and ral throat in a way that was not 





ees Then she lay down again, and stretched : 


erself at full length on the sunny grass. 

- “ As confidence returned I began to recall in- 
stances which I had read of singular tameness in 
wild beasts, and particularly of this very species. 
I began also to consider what a chance I was 
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losing for making a study from nature, such as 
perhaps no artist ever dreamed of before. I 
turned the thing over in my mind, and determined 
to make the attempt. Even if my feline friend 
proposed to make me furnish her evening meal, 
it probably would not hasten that repast if I took 
her portrait meanwhile, and then, if I did get off 
clear, it would be quite a feather in my cap. So 
I quietly reached toward my sketch-book, which 
lay on the ground near by. The panther raised 
her head with a slight snarl, but made no further 
demonstration, except to change from her side 
to the ordinary reclining posture of her race. 

‘*T began my sketch with a shaky pencil, when 
I heard a faint cry from among the rocks where 
the shadows were darkening. ‘The panther heard 
it, too, for she started to her feet, looked from 
me to the rocks, seemed to hesitate, and then, on 
a repetition of the cry, bounded off with mighty 
leaps. The instant that her tail vanished behind 
the nearest rock I was on a keen run for the 
birch, and launched it, I venture to affirm, quick- 
er than ever birch was launched before. Six 
strokes of the paddle carried me to a safe dis- 
tance, and then, in a rather unnerved condition, 
I sat and looked back at the scene of my adven- 
ture. My retreat had not been conducted in the 
best order imaginable, for I had abandoned all 
my painting materials, but even the critical con- 
dition of a wet sketch left at the mercy of an 
unappreciative panther could not tempt me to 
land again; so, as my visitant did not show her- 
self, I paddled reflectively homeward through the 
deepening twilight. 

“*T passed, as you may guess, an uneasy night, 
listening for the cry of my afternoon acquaint- 
ance; but toward morning I fell asleep, and did 
not awake until the sun was high in the heavens, 
A swim in the lake, assisted by my sound morn- 
ing sleep and a trout breakfast, did away with 
the effects of the tremendous strain to which my’ 
nerves had been subjected, and I soon began to 
wish that I had been able to finish my hardly- 
begun portrait of Madame Panther. I could not 
get the idea out of my head. It haunted me just 
as a snatch of a song will sometimes haunt one’s 
brain, until the head aches with the repetition 
which it can not prevent. I remembered having 
read the story of a Frenchman who, during the 
early history of this country, had a very remark- 
able advefiture with a she-panther, an adventure 
something like mine, and I wondered if I too 
had fallen in with an admiring pantheress. I 
knew that all these creatures are governed in a 
great measure by habit, and I thought it probable 
that, at about the same hour, my acquaintance 
would revisit the scene of our meeting, so I de- 
termined not to disappoint her. 

‘* My confidence in feline good faith not being 
implicit, I carefully reloaded my big army re- 
volver, and started on what I am forced to admit 
was a crazy expedition. I soon came in sight of 
my white umbrella, which still stood where I had 
pitched it, and in half an hour more I was mak- 
ing fast the birch at the old place, with the im- 
portant variation of tying instead of beaching 
her. ‘Then, with a beating heart and my revolv- 
er at a full cock, I made my way cautiously up 
the beach. All was quiet; my easel had, how- 
ever, been upset, and at the first glance I exulted 
to see that my sketch was right side up. My 
exultation was premature, for on examination [ 
found that the broad paw of a panther had been 
set fairly on the canvas, making a blot seven 
inches wide, with well-defined claw points. 

‘“‘After examining this rather disheartening 
sign-manual, I set up my easel and began a new 
sketch. I did not get along with it very fast, 
owing to the unceasing watch which I kept on all 
sides, and to the constant interruptions caused by 
chance noises. It still lacked about an hour of my 
former visit, when my keenly alive ears caught the 
sound of a stealthy tread. I instantly faced in 
the direction of the sound, sketch-book at hand 
and revolver all ready. In a moment she came 
out from behind an intervening rock, and I heart- 
ily wished myself safe on the water again, for she 
carried, cat-like, in her mouth a cub of a few weeks 
growth, while another blundered along in front 
of her. When she saw me she dropped her bur- 
den, and bounding over her young ones looked 
for 2 moment as savage as you can imagine, the 
hair on her back reversed, her eyes flashing, and 
every movement indicating a determination to 
fight if necessary. I, being the objective of this 
demonstration, did not admire her looks, and 
was preparing for defensive measures, when she 
seemed to recognize her former uaintance, 
smoothed her ruffled ‘ back-hair,’ and presently 
lay down where she stood, while the cubs, full 
of kitten-like play, rolled over one another with 
growls of make-believe rage. 

**As soon as I dared take my finger off the 
trigger my pencil was at work, and I soon se- 
cured one of the sketches which you have seen. 
Madame Panther, whose maternal solicitude had 
not permitted her to purr as yet, speedily found 
her couch too shady and rough, and after a while 
led her family to the sun-burnt patch of grass, 
where in a few minutes she was purring away 
with as much satisfaction as a tabby by the kitch- 
en fire. With the restlessness of a wild creature 
she now and then shifted her position, thus giving 
me opportunities to sketch her in various atti- 
tudes, which you may be sure I improved. 

** At last all three of them went sound asleep, 
the cubs curling themselves against their mo- 
ther’s breast in a group which I could not have 
improved posing. When [I had carefully 
worked up this last group, and made notes of the 
color, I became pad osge night was approach- 
ing, and the question of getting away presented 
itself. my revolver, but besides the 
danger, almost amounting to certainty, of not 
killing at the first fire, I had a feeling that it was 
taking an unfair advantage of a perfectly polite 
female to shoot her when she was sleeping with 
her family. She soon solved the difteulty by 
waking up, and just as the chill airs of evening 





began to creep from lake and forest she led her 
cubs back among the rocks. I gathered np my 
traps as quickly and quietly as possible, and was 
glad enough to be a dozen yards from shore when 
my gentle friend of the sunny afternoon hours 
appeared on the beach, in quite a fury at my hav- 
ing dared to move. - I watched her until it was 
too dark to see her motions, and then paddled to 
camp, where I found =i guide with a fine saddle 
of moose-meat, on which we supped, while I nar- 
rated my adventures, finding an incredulous au- 
ditor, until I showed him my sketch with the 
foot-prints on it. This he at once acknowledged 
as proof, and began immediately to clean his rifle, 
‘for,’ said he, ‘the durned crittur may scent the 
meat to-night, and painters sometimes hunt in 
couples,’ 

*¢ Sure enough, the male panther found us out 
that night, whether by scent or otherwise I do 
not know, for cats are said to depend on sight in 
their hunting excursions. At any rate there is 
his hide by the lounge yonder with a rifle-ball in 
the head and a revolver-bullet, just for show, in 
the region of the heart. We made one or two 
unsuccessful expeditions after my panther and 
cubs, for the raid on our camp by the paterfa- 
milias destroyed my respect for the rest of the 
family ; but we never could find them, so I can 
only hope that they have lived virtuous lives or 
died natural deaths.” 





ABSENCE. 


To watch the long bright hours linger by; 
To see the rosy flush of Morning break 

’ O’er shore and sea, o’er upland, hill, and lake; 
To see the Even darken, deepen, die; 
To see the Moon her nightly duty take, 
The soft grave glory of her royalty; 
While evermore on heart and lip and eye 
Weighs the dull sense of something lost, or gone, 
That leaves no loveliness in things most fair, 
No music in the ripple’s whispering tone, 
No glory in the golden autumn air, 
No joy in life’s rich hours told one by one; 
This is the heavy cross the absent bear! 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


. Panis, January 9, 1868. 
HE Emperor has been getting in his wood. 
Since the festivities of New-Year’s which 
enlivened the court-yard of the Tuileries have 
closed a huge wood-pile has been deposited un- 
der the windows of that part of the palace which 
is occupied by the imperial household, and the 
wood-sawyers are stowing it away in the cellars. 

The Parisian public would be very glad if this 
were the only form in which the activity of the 
Emperor's servants seems to betoken warm work. 
But they are apprehensive of other fires than 
those which are to be kindled of oak sticks in 
the fire-places of the palace. ‘The armories are 
reported as too busy in manufacturing arms to be 
allowed any holiday at New-Year’s, and the pro- 
posed law for a more sweeping conscription now 
under discussion in the ‘‘ Corps Legislatif” is not 
unfrequently brought to mind in the streets as we 
see a long train of mounted men, each leading a 
second horse, come in over the military road, or 
meet in the dusk of the evening a train of army 
wagons, each heavily laden with a dozen cases 
such as rifles are packed in, drawn by smoking 
horses, who walk as innocently along the Rue de 
Rivoli toward the great barracks as if they were 

ing bread and meat for the poor who resort 
to the Prince Imperial’s cook-shops. 

The Opposition journals are busy in comparing 
the recent pacific utterances of the Emperor with 
his present requirement, that the effective force 
of France be increased to one million two hun- 
dred thousand men. ‘There is, in truth, perhaps 
no inconsistency. The Imperial idea of peace is 
well put in the contrast afforded by two brilliant 
frescoes which adorn the ancient ceiling of the 
hall of Henry If. in the Louvre. ‘The God of 
War and the Genius of Peace are represented. 
Mars: stands firmly upon his brawny feet well 
planted a little apart. But the gentle spirit of 
Peace, who is surrounded with bayonets and cut- 
lasses, is a figure delicately balanced in the un- 
stable position of one standing with the limbs 
crossed. This singular and insecure attitude, 
both feet being pressed to the ground in their re- 
versed position, is the characteristic trait of the 
design. 

But let us return to the wood-pile. 

In Paris, on these snowy and foggy days, the 
chimney corner is the most popular place of re- 
sort for those who have one, and an attractive 
topic for those who have not. Some of the new- 
ly-built residences, as well as the churches, are 
warmed by hot-air furnaces. But the general 
public, of native habits, keep warm either by 
open fires of hardwood sticks, such as may be 
seen now in some luxurious and sensible parlors 
on Murray Hill, or by fires of coal, which many 
prefer on account of economy, or again, descend- 
ing the scale of wealth, by stoves of white porce- 
lain bound with brass and surmounted with a 
black marble top, from which a porcelain stove- 
pipe rises, or, lastly, by coarse thick wrappings 
over the shoulders, wooden over-shoes to keep 
the shoes from contact with the pavement, and a 
box of hot coals to warm the feet upon. 

As one walks along the street now he pities the 
poor women that are seen, each sitting against a 
wall, or in a windy archway, protected only by a 
little folding screen, while watching the stock of 
fancy goods, or plated-ware, or jet ornaments she 
has for sale; but when she moves a little and 
one’s eye falls on the foot-stove, glimmering 
warmly under her feet, pity turns to envy of that 


comfortable sensation she is enjoying. 

When you enter the restaurant at this season 
the waiter asks you if you will have a “‘ chauffe- 
rette” before he says any thing about dinner. 
The room indeed is well warmed, and, what is 
also important, it ooks warm, by virtue of glow- 
ing fires in the grates; but when you get the 











chaufferette under your numb feet the delicious 
sensation of warmth begins to creep over you 
from every direction. ‘There is sound philosophy 
in thus approaching the sensorium by all the ay- 
enues at once. 

These chaufferettes are a universal conven- 
ience here. ‘The cashier of a store sitting at his 
desk has one, and so has the blind beggar sitting 
at the church-door. They are used in carriages, 
and it is now proposed to introduce them into 
hackney-coaches. A cab on the stand ticketed 
‘* Foot-warmer within” would have the first call. 

These little boxes of comfort are made in va- 
rious ways. ‘The most common are of perforated 
metal, strengthened and guarded with external 
ribs, and furnished with a handle like that of a 
pail. The safest and tidiest are little carpeted 
foot-stools, containing a square flat canister of 
tin, which can be slipped out «nd filled with hot 
water. A very convenient imitation can be ex- 
temporized with a tin canteen, such as may be 
bought at any tinman’s shop, wrapped in a piece 
of carpet, and, if convenient, laid in a shallow 
box. 

These foot-warmers were used by our serene 
great-grandmothers in America; and it is im- 
possible to say how much of their placid temper 
was due to the genial circulation thus maintain- 
ed. Perhaps it would save ungrateful complain- 
ing at the weather, and some simultaneous ill- 
humor at other things if, in our day, these little 
promoters of complacency were not wholly dis- 
used. Ill-temper does not always proceed from 
the heart, or, at least, some very sweet people 
become a little tart when contracted by hunger 
or pinched by cold. 

The lodger, sojourning in Paris, like many 
moderate little households, and all the poor 
classes, buys his fuel by the pound. The sooty 
porter who attends on the little shops where fuel is 
sold brings on his back a bag of coal, containing 
a hundred or half a hundred pounds, or a similar 
weight of wood, and delivers it in whatever room 
of whatever story he is requested. When coal 
is sold in large quantities it is delivered in the 
same way. It is brought in large carts contain- 
ing a great number of bags. ‘The driver carries 
the bags in, empties them and brings them out, 
and piles them up on the sidewalk. The pur- 
chaser or his servant then comes out and counts 
the bags, by which he is assured of the quantity. 
This might be an improvement upon the sloven- 
ly and wasteful way in which coal is dumped on 
the sidewalks of American streets, and thence 
shoveled up, to spread its dust along the breeze, 
and to leave its dark penumbra upon the flag- 
stones for a day or two. os 

For kindling, sticks about the size of lead-pen- 
cils are sold in bundles; and so are neat little 
knots of shavings soaked in resin or pitch, which 
look like red and yellow bows of coarse ribbon. 
In some shops are displayed for the same purpose 
festoons of large cones, such as the Bazar re- 
cently recommended to be used for making San- 
ta Clauses, Here those cones all go up chimney 
instead of coming down. 

The philosophy of warm clothing requires a 
loose, open fabric, rather than a close, tight-fit- 
ting texture. It is found by scientific experi- 
ment that fibres of woolen, cotton, or other such 
substances as are employed in garments, form a 
better non-conductor when they are somewhat 
separated and interlace each other loosely, thus 
retaining a considerable bulk of air in their inter- 
stices, than when they are closely united in a 
compact. tissue. For instance, ten ounces of 
wool scarcely twisted, as in the Berlin wools, 
and knit loosely, makes a warmer breakfast 
shaw] than the same quantity of yarn close twist- 
ed and woven into a hard but thinner cloth. 
For this reason a straw or cotton-flannel insole is 
warmer than one of: calf-skin, fur is warmer than 
two or three thicknesses of leather would be, a 
glove of a thick but porous skin, and not fitting 
too tight, is warmer than a firm, inelastic kid, 
and a cloth’with a long nap on the inside, such 
as is now made for winter cloaks, is warmer than 
a plain cloth of the same weight. 

No arrangement of fibre which art has been 
able to effect equals, in this respect, the disposition 
which Nature makes of the tilamcnts composing 
the feathers on the breast of certain water-fow], 
particularly the eider-duck. The innumerable 
fibres contained in one plumelet of this down, 
though bound to a common centre, seem tu have 
what may be called a family antipathy to each 
other; for there are families in which repulsion 
seems to be the law instead of affinity. Howev- 
er close the members may be brought together 
for a time they rise apart, each standing upon 
its own separate dignity, when the external press- 
ure is removed. 

The eider and other down is much used in 
France for warm bed-covering. In many old 
families, and very commonly throughout the prov- 
inces, it is used in the cumbrous form of a huge 
pillow half as large as a feather-bed. It looks 
like a burden for a man, but its weight is hardly 
perceptible in its place. It is sewed into a red 
or yellow silk case, and adorns the lower half of 
the bed, where it makes itself felt upon the feet 
and limbs by warmth and not by pressure. These 
are called ‘‘ edredons.” ‘The style now most 
commonly seen in Paris is a quilted counterpane, 
of varying thickness, covered in some brilliant- 
colored silk. 

P.S. This letter, which is all about keeping 
warm in Paris, would be either too much or tuo 
little were I not to add, that, before mailing it, 
the sun came out warm, the snow and ice were 
all gone, the ladies, nurses, and children were to 
be seen in the daytime sunning themselves on 
the benches under the trees in the parks and pub- 
lic gardens; and in the evenjng, as late as seven 
o'clock, the loungers on the Boulevards were sit- 
ting in the open air in front of the cafés drinking 
coffee and smoking. But the fireside will doubt~ 
less come into fashion again very soon. 

Gratiax. 
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make 8 double stitches, each separated by a picot; join these in a ring, 
and work irto the next middle picot of the last round. From repeat 
in the round till the rosette is finished, after which fasten the thread. 




























Crochet Rosette. 


Work with fine crochet cotton. Begin the rosette from the centre 
with a foundation of 10 chain stitches (ch.), join this in a ring by a slip. 
stitch (sl.), and crochet the Ist round: 8 ch., which take the place of 1 
double crochet stitch (dc.), 15 times alternating, 1 ch., 1 de. around 
the ring; and after this 1 ch., 1 sl. in the last of the first 3 ch., which 
serves as a double crochet. 

9d round.—12 ch. * 1 single crochet (sc.) in the next de: ; 12 ch. 
From * repeat 14 times. 

m 8d round.—* 1 sc.; 1 
short double crochet (sdc. ), 
2 de., 1 sde., 1 sc., 1 sl. in 
the first 7 ch. of the next 
12 chain of the last round ; 
1'sl, 1 s¢., 1 sde., 2 de., 
1 sdc., 1 sc. in the last 7 
of the following 12 ch., 
thus missing 11 stitches ; 
pass over the next sc. of 
the last round, repeat from 
>* to che end of the round, 
and fasten the thread. 

4th round.—6 sl. in the 
next 6 stitches ; 1 sc. in the 
following sl. of the last 
round; * 1 ch., 1 sc. in the 
following stitch, 7 ch., mis- 
following wey epost 7 Peasant WaIsT WITH BRETELLES.—FRONT. 
times from *,; after which For pattern 7 Gueahenent, No. XIV,, 

7 ch., missing 12 stitches. Bs. e = 


Crochet Insertion. 

Tuis is worked lengthwise in crochet cotton with 7 rounds as follows: 

On a proper foundation: 1st round.—All in slip stitch. 

2d round-—On the other side of the foundation row 1 se. (single cro- 
chet) in the Ist stitch ; > 15 ch, (chain stitches); passing over 2 stitches 
1 sc. in the following stitch; 1 ch. ; 1 p. (picot), this consists of 4 ch., 1 
se. in the Ist; 2 ch. ; pass- 
ing over 2 stitches, 1 sc. in 
the following stitch. Re- 
peat from >. 

8d round.—1 sc. in the 
5th of the Ist 15 ch. of the 
last round; > 1ch.; 1 sc. 
in the 6th following of these 
15 ch., thus passing over 5 
ch.; 2 ch.; 1 se. in the 
5th of the next 15 ch. Re- 
peat from >. 

4th round.—1 se. around 
the Ist ch. of the last round 
*; 5 ch., 2 sc. in the next 
2 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. around 
the following ch. Repeat 
from >. 

x 5th round. —1 double 

BRETELLES WITH BELT.—Back. crochet in the Ist sc. of 


For pattern see Sepplement, No, XIV., Figs. 883 the 4th round; 3 ch.; 
























Wurre Lace. BertHa.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 14 and 15. 








Warr Lace anp Pink Satin 
BrertHa.—FRont. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIII., 
Figs. 29 and 30. 


















i : Brack Lace anp Satin BertHa.—Back. 
Brack Lace anv Satin Bertua.—FRronr. For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 85-37. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 35-87. , 
>* 1 se. around the next 5 
ch. of the last round; 5 ch. ; 
« .1 p. downward (crochet 5 
* ch., take the needle out of 
the stitch, put it into the 1st 
of the 5 ch. and pull the 


5th round.—1 sc. in the 1st se. 
of the last round; »* 1 ch.; 1 se. in 
the next se.; 1 ch., missing one 
» stitch; 1 de. in the following stitch, 
1 picot (p.), which is formed by 
making a ch. and withdrawing the stitch through); after this 5 
needle, thus leaving the stitch as a _ch., 1 se. around the next 5 
picot; insert the needle again in ch., 3ch. Repeat from +. 
g 6th round.—1 sc. in the 


Row For Brdck Lacr 
BERTHA. 


the de. and continue as follows: 2 





Tatrine Rosette. 





Crocnet Roserre For Sasu. Crocuet Rosette For Sasu. Crocuer Epeine. 





ch., 1 de. in the second 
following stitch, 1 p., 2 
ch., 1 de. in the~ sec- 
ond following stitch, 1 p., 
2 ch., 1 sc. in the second 
“following stitch. From * 
repeat until the round is 
finished, after which fasten 
the thread. 


Tatting Rosette. 

Tuts rosette is worked 
in fine crochet cotton, and 
is designed for trimming 


de. of the former round, 
6 ch., 1 sc. in the last of 
the Ist 5 ch. of the last 
round; > 2 ch., 1 sc. in 
the Ist ch. after the p., 
2 ch., 1 sc. in the ch. be- 
fore the following p. Re- 
peat from >. 

7th round. — Entirely 
in slip stitch, 


Crochet; Edging. 


For this lace work as 
the Ist round a founda- 


Crocuetr INSERTION. 
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Bevy AnD Sasn. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 40. 


linen. Begin in the. centre 
with a ring, which is composed 
of two double stitches, altern- 
ating 14 times with one picot 
and a purled stitch. Then tie 
the thread to the first picot; 
and, for the 2d round, make a 
little ring of 6 double stitches, 
each separated by a picot; fas- 
ten the thread to the next picot 
of the central ring, and repeat 
in the round. 

; 8d round.—Fasten the thread 
- to the middle picot of the first \ i int ze 
Low-NecKED. WaIsT. ring of the last round; >, at BRETELLES WItH BELT—ON THE Figure, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL., Figs. 27 and 28, a distance of a straw’s breadth, For pattern see Supplement, No. XTV., Figs. 88 and 39. 
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tion of picots as follows: Crochet 2 ch. (chain 
stitches); > retain the loop on the needle; put 
the needle into the Ist of the 2:ch.; draw the 
thread through as a-loop; crochet 1 ch. ; then 
drop the loops from the needle—the 1st loop re- 
mains as p. (picot); take the 2d again upon the 
needle and crochet 1 ch. Repeat from +. 

2d round—1 sl. (slip stitch) in each p.; be- 
tween each’2 sl. 1 ch. Now crochet further on 
the under side of the p. row, putting the needle 
through the under part of the stitch, as follows: 

8d round—1 sl. in‘the Ist stitch; + 2 ch. 
forming a p.; but here the p. must be fastened 
to the next stitch by 1 sl. Repeat from *. 

4th round—1 sl. in the next p. of the former 
round; + 2 p.; after finishing the 2d p. omit 
here the last ch. ; 1 sl. in the 2d following p. of 
the former. round, thus passing over-l p.; 7 ch. ; 
1 sl. in the 3d following p., thus passing over 2 
p. Repeat from *. 

5th round—1 de. in the 1st stitch of the last 
round *; 3p. The picots of this round must 
point downward ; in order to form such, crochet 


Jacker witn Fur Trimin¢.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. II1., Figs. 5-9. 





2ch.; take up a loop from the Ist, in doing which leave the loops some- 
what long on the needle; then take the needle out and put it around the 
upper part of the Ist ch., so that the picot points downward. Now follow, 
separated by 1 ch., 2 de. in the middle of the next 7 ch. Repeat from *. 

6th round—1 se. in the Ist de. of the last round > 1 leaf as follows : 
5 ch. without regard to the loop on the needle; 1 short treble in the 
2d and 1 short treble in the Ist of these 5 ch., which 2 stitches are 
taken in one, and then this one with the loop on the needle: after this 


’ Ss For pattern see Supplement, No. XIII, Fits. 29 and 30. 
ery 
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Peasant Watst WITH BRETELLES. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 31-34. 





Boy's Biouse Russ1an Biovse. 
For pattern sce Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 23-26. For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 10-1: 
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1 ch.; 1 sc. around the next ch. which lies be- 
tween 2 dc. Repeat from *. 

7th round—1 sc. in the Ist sc.; * 1ch.; 4 p.; 
lch.; 1 sc, in the next sc. Repeat from +. 


Belt with Sash. 
See illustration, page 280. 

Tuis sash is made of black satin, ornamented 
with crochet rosettes, and is intended to be worn 
with black or dark silk dresses. The design is of 
black satin braid and enameled beads, and consists 
of a bow with two long ends, which is fastened by 
means of two crochet rings to a pleated satin 
belt. This belt is ornamented along the middle 
with little crochet rings. The bow consists of a 
bias strip of satin, three inches wide and ten 
inches long, which is arranged as shown in the 
engraving. The knot of the bow is composed 
of a strong wooden ring, 24 inches in diameter, 
which is wrapped with a bias strip of black sat- 
in and enameled bead braid; in the centre is a 







JACKET WITH Fur Trimminc.—Front. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 5-9. 


large crochet rosette. 4 little rosettes ornament the bow, as 
shown in the pattern. (Fig. 40 gives the half of the ends.) 
These are ornamented with little crochet rosettes, and bord- 
ered with enamel braid. The lower border of the ends is 
formed of a connected row of crochet rings, and fringe of 
black silk. The accompanying illustrations show a rosette 
and ring of the full size. These are worked in black silk over 
a foundation of cord. Prepare a ring of this cord, and work 
over it closely in single crochet; on this work the Ist round : 
* 1sc. in a se. of the ring, 3 chain stitches, passing over I 
se. of the last round. Repeat from *. The larger rosettes 
have still another ring, which is formed in the same man- 





Wuitr Lace Bertua, TRIMMED WITH WHITE SarIN. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 14 and 15. 
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ner. Finish the rings by sewing on the beads. 
The centre of the smaller rosettes is formed by a 
small button with black silk wound over it. The 
: rings of the lower border are fastened together in 
working the second round. 
Bretelles with Belt. 

Tues bretelles are made of blue satin ribbon, 
two and a half and cne and a half inches wide, ° 
and white blonde two inches wide, laid on’a 
foundation of Swiss muslin, and fastened to’a 
similar belt. Cut of the muslin two picces each 
from Figs. 88 and 39, cover them with the broad 
ribbon, making a small pleat along the middle, 
and make a cross pleat in each of the front bre- 
telles, along the dotted line in Fig. 38.. Set the 
blonde along the straight line on the cut piece, 
making a fullness at the ne then sew the front 
bretelles fast at the back from 27 to 28, letting 
the back ‘bretelles hang loose from the seam in 
imitation of a lappet. Now sew two pieces of 
the narrow blue ribbon on the front of the bre- 
telles, as marked by « and @@ in Fig. 38, so 
as to cross each other, and cover the place where 
they are sewed on with a bow without ends of the 
same ribbon. Set the bretelles on a belt, con- 
sisting of black satin ribbon, an inch and a 
half wide, and of the necessary length, covered 
with double Swiss muslin, which is again covered 
with blonde. The belt closes at the back and 
sides. Finish with a bow with long ends of 
broad blue ribbon, edged on one side with 
blonde. 





. ARTICLES DE PARIS. 


HE luxurious.tastes of the Parisians and of 
the rest of the European world who do shop- 
ping in Paris, and the artistic taste of French art- 
isans, have given rise to a class of manufactures, 
or rather we should say a style of design in cer- 
tain articles, which are known under the name 
of ‘articles de Paris.” 

An ‘‘article de Paris” is an article of conven- 
ience, which is made in thesimilitude of something 
else, so that at first sight it appears to be a bijou 
intended mer<ly to please the eye. This dévice of 
concealing a serviceable purpose under the image 
of a mere decoration is seen in a thousand forms 
in the shops of Paris; and every new season adds 
to the number and variety of these pretty fanta- 
sies. 

A great favorite this season is a little imitation 
of a traveler’s umbrellas and canes, as they often 
appear strapped together on the journey. It is 
about five inches long. ‘There are the crooked 
handle of one umbrella, the round knob on an- 
other, the carved face appearing on the head of 
a cane, and the ivory tip of a parasol, all stick- 
ing out of one end of a leather case, which ap- 
pears to be bound together by straps and buckles 
near the top and the bottom. It is called 
**Somebody’s luggage.” Judged by the eye 
merely it is a child’s toy, intended to complete a 
doll’s outfit. But when one of the supposed um- 
brellas is pulled out it proves to be a lead-pencil, 
another is a paper-cutter, the walking-stick turns 
out to be a penknife, and the parasol handle a 
pen-holder. Some are made more elaborate still, 
containing, under similar disguises, a ruler and 
sealing-wax, while the ferule of the case is made 
to open by touching a spring and a tiny inkstand 
appears. The whole is of the red Russia leather 
now so fashionable. 

Another kindred article is »yhat seems at first 
sight to be a very pretty imitation of an umbrella 
stand of metal, bronzed or gilt, with the umbrel- 
la closed, but not’ bound up, standing in #t. If 
you should leave it on your library table and lit- 
tle Susy should come in, she would be perfectly 
justified in supposing that you had bought her an 
unusually beautiful gift, and in carrying it off 
immediately to its proper place in the doorway 
of her. baby-house. It is in fact a pen-wiper; 
and the umbrella consists of a gilt wire or rod, to 
which are attached folds of silk suitable for the 
purpose. The stand or rack is calculated also to 
hold pencils and pen-handles. 

Inkstands are a favorite article for the use of 
these humorous devices. Some are made in the 
form of the huge weights that were used on old- 
fashioned large scales. ‘The ring at the top serves 
as a handle. ‘The body is covered with Russia 
leather, or is finished in polished brass with the 
number of pounds enameled in blue letters on the 
front. Another is a fat bag of money, the open 
mouth of which appears filled to the brim with 
golden pieces. The lid lifts at one of the upper- 
most wrinkles. - These are solidly made in met- 
al, with all the artistic taste of bronzes. Others 
are made in bronze with most elaborate finish ; 
for instance, a group of musical instruments, lying 
as the musicians have left them around the stand. 
The violin, which lies on the head of the big drum, 
serves as a knob to lift off the cover of the ink- 
stand which the drum contains. In this way the 

article may be made in a disguise suitable to 
symbolize the ideas or the pursuits of any pur- 
chaser. One is in the form of a miniature tish- 
ing-basket, another looks like a model of a ca- 
det’s military cap; the broad visor lying flat on 
the table serves as a shallow pen-tray, and the 
brass button on the top lifts off the crown to dis- 
close the ink. 
_ Table-bells are made in fanciful forms. One 
is concealed by a horseshoe standing on the calks, 
with the head of the nails projecting far enough 
to serve as a rack for pen and pencils; while a | 
jockey cap on the top of a whip-handle, or a 
stirrup hanging from its strap, forms the spring 
by which to strike the bell. A bell for the din- | 
ner-table is made in the form of a little lunch- 
table with a silver cloth and set with dishes, in 
the centre of which is a tall form of ice-cream, 
the rounded top of which constitutes the spring 
of the bell. All these are wrought of steel or 
brass, burnished, or in plated and gilded ware. 
One of the prettiest articles in the silversmith’s | 
windows is a standing in the edge of water 














and surrounded by the stumps of reeds which 
seem to have been mown, though here and there 
a long drooping flag is left. is beautiful fig- 
ure of chased silver is nothing but a toothpick 
stand. ‘The butler sticks a quill pick into each 
of the stumps of reeds, and it is set on the dinner- 
table looking quite ridiculous. For the same pur- 
pose a silver peacock, with his tail spread, is used, 
the picks being stuck into his radiating feathers. 
Another design is a silver bear on his hind-legs, 
carrying a lantern in one hand and an open par- 
asol in the other. The top of the parasol, which 
is of gilded metal, is pierced with a score of holes 
to — the quills. oon ded Ms 

erhaps more ingenuity is expended in the 
production of articles for the convenience of the 
smoker than im any other branch of this manufac- 
ture. Cigar-boxes, stands, and ash-receivers are 
made in such innumerable forms as to evade de- 
scription.” Articles for the toilette-table, too, form 
a striking class. Conspicuous among these is the 
design of a coach of state, all gilded, after the 
style of Louis XV., and drawn by silver horses, 
and mounted with driver and footmen. The 
whole is perhaps eighteen inches long. Looking 
in at the coach-window the portly bodies and 
round heads of two elegant toilette-bottles may 
be seen occupying the back seat. 

Time-pieces seem somewhat to have escaped 
this fashion, but not entirely. A watch has been 
made extremely small, and concealed in the body 
of a gold beetle, whose red enameled wings rise 
when a spring is touched and uncover the face. 
In some of these watches the wings are studded 
with diamonds. 

The season of New-Year’s, when so many per- 
sons are perplexed for something new as well as 
pretcy for gifts, calls forth a multitude of such ar- 
ticles. A great variety of them are adapted to 
the ephemeral use of bonbon boxes. Among 
these are figures like dolls dressed @ la Japanese, 
or in historic or other fantastic costumes. One 
work-shop turns out little pleasure-yachts, well 
built and rigged, with capacious cabins for the 
sweet freight. Another, little sleighs with gild- 
ed figure-heads and bright steel runners, and a 
trunk strapped on behind. Another “artist” 
produces a model of a locomotive engine, say 
two feet long, constructed of polished steel and 
brass, with rosewood wood-work, and so massive- 
ly wrought and delicately finished that it is not 
too much to call it magnificent; yet the resem- 
blance is not pursued into the minutest details. 
A little inspection shows that it is not a working 
model, nor a figure to demonstrate the anatomy 
of the machine, but a sort of sugar-plum version 
of it—to borrow a musical phrase—a variation 
on the theme, in short an Article de Paris. 

In the most attractive and successful produc- 
tions of this nature three qualities are noticeable. 
First, the article, though not of any consider- 
able importance individually, must be one having 
a general and common use, otherwise the manp- 
facturer of odd or fantastic patterns will not find 
an adequate demand in the market. Second, the 
designer must be so possessed of the existing 
phase of taste and fashion in the community he 
serves as to embody the article in a ‘‘ taking” 
form. And, third, the model or idea adopted as 
the foundation of the design must not be literal- 
ly copied, but must be so deviated from or so 
adapted to the use in view that the result may 
show on its face that it is a humorous combina- 
tion of two incongruous ideas. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THB public journals of Washington took occa- 
sion last week, as a sort of introduction to Mr. 
Dickens’s readings in that city, to quote largel; 
from the chapter in ‘‘ American Notes” in whic 
the great novelist gives his impressions of men 
and things in the Capital received during his 
first visit to this country, in 1842. . We will not 
make extended extracts; though they are pecul- 
iarly interesting just now (whatever allowances 
may be made for the strong im, ions of the 
writer), as indicating what wonderful changes 
have been wrought in the seat of government 
during the last quarter of a century. This is a 
description of Dickens’s hotel in 1842: 

“The hotel in which we live is a long row of 
small houses fronting on the street, and opening 
at the back upon a common yard, in which han; 

a great triangle. Whenever a servant is wanted, 
somebody beats on this triangle from one stroke 
up to seven, according to the number of the 
house in which his presence is required; and as 
all the servants are always being wanted, and 
none of them ever come, this enlivening engine 
is in full performance the whole day through. 
Clothes are drying in the same yard; female 
slaves, with cotton handkerchiefs twisted round 
their heads, are running to and fro on the hotel 
business; black waiters cross and recross with 
dishes in their hands; two — dogs are play- 
ing upon a mound of loose bricks in the centre 
of the little square; a pig is turning up his 
stomach to the sun, and grunting, ‘ That’s com- 
fortable!’ and neither the men nor the women, 
nor the dogs, nor the pig, nor any created creat- 
ure takes the smallest notice of the triangle, 
which is tingling madly all the time.” 

_ At this second visit of Mr. Dickens to Wash- 
ington, in 1868, he took apartments at Welcker’s 
Hotel-Restaurant, which seems to be the Del- 
monico’s of Washington; where rooms are fur- 
nished to special parties, we understand, and 
where plenty of the choicest viands can be 
promptly served without any mad tingling of 
**the triangle,” as we know by experience. 





Moreover, the Washington of to-day has no 
gs of slaves “linked to each other by iron 
etters” in the open street. Mr. Dickens finds 
himself in a free capital, where the negro he 
itied a quarter of a century ago is treated likea 
uman being; where he votes and pays taxes; 
where he sends his children to the public schools; 
where he is his own master. 

Mr. Dickens, on his first visit, called Washing- 
ton the ‘City of Magniticent Intentions.’ ‘‘Spa- 
cious avenues, that b in nothing and lead no- 
where; streets, miles long, that only want hous- 
¢s, roads, and inhabitants ; public buildings, that 
need but a public to be ey and ornaments 
of great thoroughfares, which only lack great | 


i 





thoroughfares to ornament, are its leading feat- 
ures.” Not so now;-although imagination can 
look back twenty-five years’and easily fancy the 
description Me antenk shee The “ magnificent 


distances” remain ; but hi and inhabitants, 
public buildings with a public, spacious avenues 
which both begin and end in 1 ng, are now 
its leading features. ; 

The Washington public receiyed Mr. Dickens 
at his readings with gordiality—although perhaps 
not with so much enthusiasm as has been ac- 
corded to him in some other places. Some dis- 
satisfaction was felt in regard to the sale of seatr , 
but that has also been the case,.more or less, 





0. nm gas- 
favorably with that of w York or Philadel- 
phia, in general, Even th ts 


and gloomy at evening. However, Mr. Dickens 
made the Best of the difficulty, apol for 
e im 


ht, and express ‘ope that 
“ Carroll would be illumined y the bright 
e 


the audience, who .was unfriendly to spirits. 
The audience roared, Dic 2 
with laughter, the audience cheered, and Dick- 
ens broke down again. 

Mr. Dickens travels in a quiet and unassuming 
manner. We chanced to ride in the same car 
with him from Philadelphia to Washington. He 
and his party, consisting of Mr. Dolby and two 
or three assistants, re aa seats in our imme- 
diate vicinity. He read his newspapers, chatted 
a little, took his luncheon in the cars, and ap- 
peared like any ordinary traveler, excepting that 
the constant, annoying reference to tickets was 
warded off from him by previous arrangements 
of his agent, and that whenever the train made 
any lengthy stop, and he got out of the cars to 
look about, he was always accompanied by one 
of his party. In Washington he was observed to 
visit the public buildings here and there, and 
doubtless made favorable mental comparisons 
= Washington in 1842 and Washington in 





A young lady, while waltzing at a party recent- 


ly, met with a very sad accident, which should | 


put others upon their guard. She was ‘‘back- 
ing”’ in the ce when her foot caught in her 
dress, and she fell with great force on the back 
of her head, a insensible. She 
is in a critical state. The fall caused four large 

ins which were fastened in her chignon to pierce 

er skuli and brain. 





A very novel suit for divorce was instituted in 
Detroit. short time ago. A young lady and gen- 
tleman at an evening party joked each other 
about being married, and in the same spirit of 
jest'that prompted the bantering, proceeded to 
the residence of a clergyman, where the cere- 
mony was performed, the minister, however, not 
being let into the secret, but supposing the-mar- 
riage to be in earnest, and the ‘atention of the 

arties bona fide, to become husband and wife. 
The affair being afterward revealed to the cler- 
gyman as a joke, he seriously declared that they 
were a great deal too much married! Conse- 
quently the chagrined maiden appealed to the 
Court to have her silly joke set aside, and annull- 
ed by judicial form. Her request was granted— 
and most likely she will be careful about her 
second marriage! if marriage that can be called 
where the parties have no real intention of link- 
ing their fortunes for life. 





And concerning divorces; the Arabs have a 
wise practice. When married people seek a sep- 
aration, the Cadi orders them to live for some 
time with a discreet and austere man of the tribe, 
that the latter may examine their life and see on 
which side blame lies. This elderly man makes 
a report at the expiration of the appointed time, 
and this report is the foundation on which the 
Cadi builds his judgment of divorce. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that there is no better 
method of restoring peace in families. The hus- 
band and wife, put thus on their good behavior, 
resume the manners of courting days. Each 
strives to be more amiable than the other, and 
it is often a puzzle to ascertain where the fault 
lies—and difficulties come to a comfortable and 
natural settlement. 


It is strange how many serious accidents occur 
from pure carelessness with regard to poisonous 
substances. A while ago a woman in Hoboken 
died from the effects of Paris green, which she 
= by mistake into her tea imstead of sugar. 

he went to the pantry without a light, her cup 
of tea in her hand, and put into it, as she sup- 
posed, a spoonful of sugar. But some Paris 
green, procured for the purpose of killing cock- 
roaches, was close by the sugar, and the mistake 
made so easily was fatal. More recently a wo- 
man in Alabama put arsenic in her flour by mis- 
take for goda, the consequence of which was the 
death of the whole family—herself, her husband, 
and three children. In the houschold arrange- 
ments every poisonous substance should be kept 
distinct and separate from eatables, and if possi- 
ble, labeled with great care. 





A traveler who recently (considering the dis- 
tance) dined in Pekin, thus describes a Chinese 
dinner: “ The first course consisted of a kind of 
square tower formed of slices of breast of goose 
and of a fish, which the Chinese call ‘cow’s 
head,’ with a large dish of hashed tripe and hard 
eggs of a dark volor preserved in hime. Next 
came grains of pickled wheat and barley, shell- 
tish unknown in Europe, enormous prawns, pre- 
served ginger, and fruits. All these are eaten 
with ivory chopsticks, which the guests bring 
with them. On grand occasions the first dish is 
always birdsnest soup. The second course was 
a ragout of sea-snails. Their taste resembles 
that of the green fat of turtle. The snails were 
followed by a dish of the flesh covering the skull 
of sturgeons, which is very costly, as several 
heads are required to make cven a small dish. 
Next was a dish of shark’s fins mixed with slices 
of pork and a crab salad} after these a stew of 
plums and other fruit, the acidity of which is 
considered a corrective for the viscous fat of the 


| fish; then mushrooms, pulse, and ducks’ tongues, . 


which last are considered the ne plus witra o 
Chinese cookery; deer’s tendons—a royal dish 
which the Emperor himself sends as a present 





to his favorites; and Venus’s ears, a kind of 
unctuous shell-fish ; lastly; boiled rice, served 
in small cups, with acanthus seeds preserved in 
spirits, and other condiments. Last of all, tea 
was served.”’ 





A new “ wedding”’ has been “invented.” It 
occurs at a very short interval after the ‘sugar 
wedding”’—which is thirty days after marriage— 
and is called the ‘vinegar ing.” 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1867, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court sor the Southern District of New York.] 


CORD AND CREESE; 


OR, 
THE BRANDON MYSTERY. 





By tue Avreor or “THe Dopez Cuius.” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
BEATRICE’S JOURNAL. 


October 30, 1848.—My recovery has been slow, 
and I am still far from well. I stay in my room 
almost altogether. “Why should I do otherwise ? 
Day succeeds day, and each day is a blank. 

My window looks on the sea, and I can sit 
there and feed my heart on the memories which 
that sea calls up. It is company for me in my 
solitude. It is music, though I can not hear its 
voice. Oh, how I should rejoice if I could get 
down by its margin and touch its waters! Oh 
how I should rejoice if those waters would flow 
over me forever! 

November 15.—Why I should write any thing 
now I do not know. This uneventful life offers 
nothing to record. Mrs. Compton is as timid, 
as gentle, and as affectionate as ever. Philips, 
poor, timorous, kindly soul, sends me flowers by 
her. Poor wretch, how did he ever get here? 
How did Mrs. Compton ? 

December 28.—In spite of my quiet habits and 
constant seclusion I feel that I am under some 
surveillance, not from Mrs. Compton, but from 
others. I have been out twice during the last 
fortnight and perceived this plainly. Men in the 
walks who were at work quietly followed me with 
their eyes. I see that I am watched. I did not 
know that I was of sufficient importance. 

Yesterday a strange incident occurred. Mrs. 
Compton was with me, and by some means or 
other my thoughts turned to one about whom I 
have often tried to form conjectures—my mother. 
How could she ever have married a man like my 
father? What could she have been like? Sud- 
denly I turned to Mrs. Compton, and said: 

‘* Did you ever see my mother ?” 

What there cotild have been in my question I 
can not'tell, but she trembled and looked at me 
with greater fear in her face than I had ever seen 
there before. This time she seemed to be afraid 
of me. I myself felt a cold chill run through my 
frame. That awful thought which I had once 
before known flashed across my mind. 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Compton, suddenly, ‘‘ oh, 
don’t look at me so; don’t look at me so!” 

‘*T don’t understand you,” said I, slowly. 

She hid her face in her hands and began to 
weep. I tried to soothe her, and with some suc- 
cess, for after a time she regained her composure. 
Nothing more was said. But since then one 
thought, with a long series of attendant thoughts, 
has weighed downmy mind. WhoamI? What 
am I? What am I doing here? What do these 
people want with me? Why do they guard me? 

1 can write no more. 

January 14, 1849.—The days drag on. No- 
thing new has happened. I am tormented by 
strange thoughts. I see this plainly that there 
are times when I inspire fear in this house. Why 
is this? 

Since that day, many, many months ago, when 
they all looked at me in horror, I have seen none 
of them. Now Mrs. Compton has exhibited the 
same fear. There is a restraint over her. Yes, 
she too fears me. Yet she is kind; and poor 
Philips never forgets to send me flowers. 

I could smile at the idea of any one fearing 
me, if it were not for the terrible thoughts that 
arise within my mind. 

February 12.—Of late all my thoughts have 
changed, and I have been inspired with an un- 
controllable desire to escape. I live here in lux- 
ury, but the meanest house outside would be far 
preferable. Every hour here is a sorrow, every 
day a misery. Oh, me! if I could but escape! 

Once in that outer world I care not what 
might happen. I would be willing to do menial 
labor to earn my bread. Yet it need not come 
to that. The lessons which Paolo tanght me 
have been useful in more waysthan one. I know 
that I ai least need not be dependent. 

He used to say to me that if I chose to go.on 
the stage and sing, I could do something Letter 
than gain a living or make a fortune. He said 
I could interpret the ideas of the Great Masters, 
and make myself a blessing to the world. 

Why need I stay here when I have a voice 
which he used to deign to praise? He did not 
praise it because he loved me; but I think he 
loved me because he loved my voice. He loves 
my voice better than me. And that other one! 


| Ah me—will he ever hear my voice again? Jid 


he know how sweet his voice was to me? Oh 
me! its tones ring in my ears and in my heart 
night and day. a 

March 5.—My resolution is formed. This 
may be my last entry. I pray to God that it 
may be. I will trust in him and fly. At night 
they can not be watching me. ~ There is a door 
at the north end, the key of which is always in 
it. I can steal out by that direction and gain 
my liberty. ; 

Oh Thou who hearest prayer, grant deliver- 
ance to the captive! 

Farewell now, my journal; I hope never to 
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see you again! Yet I will secrete you in this 
chamber, for if I am compelled to return I may 
be glad to seek you again. 

March 6.—Not yet! Not yet! 

Alas! and since yesterday what things have 
happened! Last night I was to make my at- 
tempt. They dined at eight, and I waited for 
them to retire. I waited long. They were lon- 
ger than usual. ; 

At about ten o’clock Mrs. Compton came into 
mv room, with as frightened a face as usual. 
‘They want you,” said she. 

I knew whom she meant. 
said [. 

‘* Alas, dear child, what can you do? Trust 
in God. He can save you.” 

“‘ He alone can save me,” said I, “if He will. 
It has come to this that I have none but Him in 
whom I can trust.” 

She began to weep. I said no more, but 
obeyed the command and went down. 

since I was last there months had passed— 
months of suffering and anguish in body and 
mind. ‘The remembrance of my last visit there 
came over me as [ entered. Yet I did not trem- 
ble or falter. I crossed the threshold and enter- 
ed the room, and stood before them in silence. 

I saw the three men who had been there be- 
fore. He and his son, and the man Clark. 
They had all been drinking. Their voices were 
loud and their laughter boisterous as I approach- 
ed. When I entered they became quiet, and all 
three stared at me. At last he said to his son, 

“She don’t look any fatter, does she, John- 
nie?” 

‘¢ She gets enough to eat, any how,” answered 
John. 


“Must I go?” 


‘ She’s one of them kind,” said the man Clark, | 


‘‘that don’t fatten up. But then, Johnnie, you 
needn’t talk—you haven’t much fat yourself, lad.” 

‘“¢ Hard work,” said John, whereupon the 
others, thinking it an excellent joke, burst into 
hoarse laughter. ‘This put them into great good- 
humor with themselves, and they began to turn 
their attention to me again. Not a word was 
said for some time. 

“Can you dance?” said he, at last, speaking 
to me abruptly. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

‘Ah! Ithought so. I paid enough for your 
education, any how. It would be hard if -you 
hadn’t learned any thing else except squalling 
and banging on the piano.” 

I said nothing. 

“Why do you stare so, d—n you?” he cried, 
looking savagely at me. 

I looked at the floor. 

**Come now,” said he. 
see if you can dance. 

I stood still. ‘‘ Dance!” he repeated with an 
oath. ‘* Do you hear?” 

“*T can not,” said I. 

‘* Perhaps you want a partner,” continued he, 
with a sneer. ‘‘ Here, Johnnie, go and help 

” 


“*T sent for you to 
Dance!” 


‘*T’d rather not,” said John. 

“Clark, you try it—you were always gay,” 
and he gave a hoarse laugh. 

**Yes, Clark,” cried John. 
chance.” 

Clark hesitated for a moment, and then came 
toward me. I stood with my arms folded, and 
looked at him fixedly. I was not afraid. For I 
thought in that hour of who these men were, and 
what they were. My life was in their hands, 
but I held life cheap. I rose above the fear of 
the moment, and felt myself their superior. 

Clark came up to me and stopped. I did not 
move. 

“*Curse her!” said he. ‘‘I’d as soon dance 
with a ghost. She looks like one, any how.” 

He laughed boisterously. 

‘“*He’s afraid. He’s getting superstitious!” he 
cried. ‘* What do you think of that, Johnnie ?” 

** Well,” drawled John, ‘‘ it’s the first time I 
ever heard of Clark being afraid of any thing.” 

These words seemed to sting Clark to the 

uick, 

‘Will you dance ?” said he, in a hoarse voice. 

I made no answer. 

‘*Curse her! make her dance!” he shouted, 
starting up from his chair. ‘‘ Don’t let her bully 
you, you fool!” 

Clark stepped toward me and laid one heavy 
hand on mine, while he attempted to pass the 
other round my waist. At the horror of his pol- 
luting touch all my nature seemed transformed. I 
started back. There came something like a fren- 
zy over me. I neither knew nor cared what I 
said. 

Yet I spoke slowly, and it was not like passion. 
All that I had read in that manuscript was in my 
héart, the very spirit of the murdered Despard 
seemed to inspire me. 

**Touch me not,” I said. ‘* Trouble me not. 
I am near enough to Death already. And you,” 
I cried, stretching out my hand to Aim, “'Tuue! 
never again will I obey one command of yours. 
Kill me if you choose, and send me after Colonel 
Despard.” 

These words seemed to blast and wither them. 
Clark shrank back. He gavea groan, and clutch- 
ed the arm ofhis chair. John looked in fear from 
one to the other, and stammered with an oath: 

**She knows all! Mrs. Compton told her.” 

“Mrs. Compton never knew it, about the 
Thug,” said he, and then looked up fearfully 
at me. ‘They all looked once more. Again 
that fear which I had seen in them before was 
shown upon their faces. 

I looked upon these wretches as though I had 
surveyed them from some lofty height. That one 
of them was my father was forgotten. I seemed 
to utter words which were inspired within me. 

‘* Colonel Despard has spoken to me from the 
dead, and told me all,” said I. ‘1 am appointed 
to avenge him.” 

I turned and went out of the room. As I left 
T heard John’s voice: ~~ 


““Now’s your 





‘¢Tf she’s the devil himself, as I believe she 
is,” he cried, ** she’s got to be took down !” 

I reached my room. I lay awake all night 
long. A fever seemed raging in all my veins. 
Now with a throbbing head and trembling hands 
I write this. Will these be my last words? God 
grant it, and give me safe deliverance. Amefi! 
amen! 





CHAPTER XXX. 
SMITHERS & CO. 


Tue Brandon Bank, John Potts, President, 
had one day risen suddenly before the eyes of the 
astonished county and filled all men with curious 
speculations. 

John Potts had been detestable, but now, as a 
Bank President, he began to be respectable, to 
say the least. Wealth has acharm about it which 
fascinates all men, even those of the oldest fami- 
lies, and now that this parvenu showed that he 
could easily employ his superfluous cash in a bank- 
ing company, people began to look upon his name 
as still undoubtedly vulgar, yet as undoubtedly 
posse sing the ring of gold. 

His first effort to take the county by storm, 
by an ordinary invitation to Brandon Hall, had 
been sneered at every where. But this bank was 
a different thing. Many began to think that per- 
haps Potts had been an ill-used and slandered 
man. He had been Brandon’s agent, but who 
could prove any thing against him after all? 

There were very many who soon felt the need of 
the peculiar help which a bank can give if it only 
chooses. Those who went there found Potts 
marvelously accommodating. He did not seem 
so grasping or so suspicious as other bankers. 
They got what they wanted, laughed at his pleas- 
ant jokes, and assured every body that he was a 
much-belied man. 

Surely it was by some special inspiration that 
Potts hit upon this idea of a bank; if he wished 
to make people look kindly upon him, to ‘‘ be to 
his faults a little blind, and to his virtues very 
kind,” he could not have conceived any better or 
shorter way toward the accomplishment of so 
desirable a result. 

So lenient were these people that they looked 
upon all those who took part in the bank with 
equal indulgence. The younger Potts was con- 
sidered as a very clever man, with a dry, caustic 
humor, but thoroughly good-hearted. Clark, 
one of the directors, was regarded as bluff, and 
shrewd, and cautious, but full of the milk of hu- 
man kindness ; and Philips, the cashier, was uni- 
versally liked on account of his gentle, obsequious 
manner, 

So wide-spread and so active were the opera- 
tions of this bank that people stood astonished 
and had nothing to say. The amount of their 
accommodations was enormous. Those who at 
first considered it a mushroom concern soon dis- 
covered their mistake; for the Brandon Bank had 
connections in London which seemed to give the 
command of unlimited means, and any sum what- 
ever that might be needed was at once advanced 
wiliere the security was at all reliable. Nor was 
the bank particular about security. John Potts 
professed to trust much to people’s faces and to 
their character, and there were times when he 
would take the security without looking at it, or 
even decline it and be satisfied with the name. 

In less than a year the bank had succeeded in 
gaining the fullest confidence even of those who 
had at first been most skeptical, and John Potts 
had grown to be considered without doubt one of 
the most considerable men in the county. 

One day in March John Potts was sitting in 
the parlor of the bank when a gentleman walked 
in who seemed to be about sixty years of age. 
He had a slight stoop, and carried a gold-headed 
cane. He was dressed in black, had gray hair, 
and a very heavy gray beard and mustache. 

‘* Have I the honor of addressing Mr. Potts ?” 
said the stranger, in a peculiarly high, shrill voice. 

‘*T'm Mr. Potts,” said the other. 

The stranger thereupon drew a letter from his 
pocket-book and handed it to Potts. The letter 
“was a short one, and the moment Potts had read 
it he sprang up and held out his hand eagerly. 
> ‘Mr. Smithers, Sir!—you’'re welcome, Sir, 
‘Tm sure, Sir! Proud and happy, Sir, to see 
you, I’m sure!” said Potts, with great volubility. 

Mr. Smithers, however, did not seem to see his 
hand, but seated himself leisurely on a chair, and 
looked for a moment at the opposite wall like one 
in thought. 

He was a singular-looking old man. His skin 
was fresh ; there was a grand, stern air upon his 
brow when it was in repose. The lower part of 
his face was hidden by his beard, and its expres- 
sion was therefore lost. His eyes, however, 
were singularly large and luminous, although he 
wore spectacles and generally looked at the floor. 

**T have but recently returned from a tour,” 
said he, in the same voice; ‘‘ and my junior part- 
ner has managed all the business in my absence, 
which has lasted more than a year. I had not 
the honor of being acquainted with your banking- 
house when I left, and as I had business up this 
way I thought I would call on you.” 

“* Proud, Sir, and most happy to: welcome you 
to our modest parlor,” said Potts, obsequious- 
ly. ‘This is a pleasure—indeed I may say, Sir, 
a privilege—which I have long wished to have. 
In fact, I have never seen your junior partner, 
Sir, any more than yourself. I have only seen 
your agents, Sir, and have gone on and done my 
large business with you by writing.” 

Mr. Smithers bowed. 

**Quite so,” said he. ‘We have so many 
connections in all parts of the world that it is im- 
possible to have the pleasure of a personal ac- 
quaintance with them all. There are some with 
whom we have much larger transactions than 
yourself whom I have never seen.” 

**Indeed, Sir!” exclaimed Potts, with great 
surprise. ‘* Then you must do a larger business 
than I thought.” : ; 








‘* We do a large business,” said Mr. Smithers, 
thoughtfully. 

** And all over the world, you said. Then you 
must be worth millions.” 

** Oh, of course, one can not do a business like 
ours, that commands money, without a large cap- 
i 

“‘Are there many who do a larger business 
than I do?” 

“Oh yes. In New York the house of Peyton 
Brothers do a business of ten times the amount— 
yom twenty times. In San Francisco a new 

ouse, just started since the gold discoveries, has 
done a business with us almost as large. In 
Bombay Messrs. Nickerson, Bolton, & Co. are 
our correspondents; in Calcutta Messrs. Hoster- 
mann, Jennings, & Black ; in Hong Kong Messrs. 
Naylor & Tibbetts; in Sydney Messrs. Sandford 
& Perley. Besides these, we have correspond- 
ents through Europe and in all parts of England 
who do a much larger business than yours. But 
I thought you were aware of this,” said Mr. 
Smithers, looking with a swift glance at Potts. 

‘*Of course, of course,” said Potts, hastily ; 
‘*T knew your business was enormous, but I 
—_ our dealings with you were consider- 
able.” : 

‘*Oh, you are doing a snug business,” said 
Smithers, in a patronizing tone. ‘‘ It is our cus- 
tom whenever we have correspondents who are 
sound men to encourage them to the utmost. 
This is the reason why you have always found us 
liberal and prompt.” 

**You have done great service, Sir,” said 
Potts. ‘In fact, you have made the Brandon 
Bank what it is to-day.” : 

‘* Well,” said Smithers, ‘‘ we have agents every 
where ; we heard that this bank was talked about, 
and knowing the concern to be in sure hands we 
took it up. My Junior has made arrangements 
with you which he says have been satisfactory.” 

**Very much so to me,” replied Potts. ‘‘You 
have always found the money.” 

** And you, I suppose, have furnished the se- 
curities.” 

“Yes, and a precious good lot of them you are 
now holding.” 

“*T dare say,” said Smithers; ‘‘ for my part I 
have nothing to do with the books. I merely at- 
tend to the general affairs, and trust to my Jun- 
ior for particulars.” 

** And you don’t know the exact state of our 
business?” said Potts, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment. 

**No. How should I? The only ones with 
which I am familiar are our American, European, 
and Eastern agencies. Our English correspond- 
ents are managed by my Junior.” 

“*You must be one of the largest houses in 
London,” said Potts, in a tone of deep admira- 
tion. 

‘*Oh yes.” ‘ 

“*Strange I never heard of you till two years 

‘0 Or s0.” 

“*Very likely.” 

“‘'There was a friend of mine who was telling 
me something about some Sydney merchants who 
were sending consignments of wool to you. 
Compton & Brandon. Do you know them?” 

‘*T have heard my Junior speak of them.” 

**You were in Sydney, were you not?” 

‘*Yes, on my last tour I touched there.” 

**Do you know Compton & Brandon?” 

**T looked in to see them. I think Brandon 
is dead, isn’t he? Drowned at sea—or some- 
thing of that sort?” said Smithers, indifferently. 

‘** Yes,” said Potts. 

** Are you familiar with the banking business ?” 
asked Smithers, suddenly. 

**Well, no, not very. I haven’t had much 
experience; but I’m growing into it.” 

*“*Ah! I suppose your directors are good 
business men ?” 

‘*Somewhat; but the fact is, I trust a good 
deal to my cashier.” 

** Who is he?” 

‘*His name is Philips, a very clever man; a 
first-rate accountant.” 

“That's right. Very much indeed depends 
on the cashier.” 

** He is a most useful and reliable man.” 

**Your business appears to be growing, from 
what I have heard.” 

“*Very fast indeed, Sir. Why, Sir, in another 
year I expect to control this whole county finan- 
cially. There is no reason why I shouldn't. 
Every one of my moves is successful.” 

‘*That is right. The true mode of success in 
a business like yours is boldness. That is the 
secret of my success. Perhaps you are not 
aware,” continued Mr. Smithers, in a confiden- 
tial tone, ‘‘ that I began with very little. A few 
thousands of pounds formed my capital. But 
my motto was boldness, and now I am worth I 
will not say how many millions. If you want to 
make money fast you must be bold.” 

‘*Did you make your money by banking ?” 
asked Potts, eagerly. 

‘*No. Much of it was made in that way, but 
I have embarked in all kinds of enterprises; 
foreign loans, railway scrip, and ventures in 
stock of all sorts. I have lost millions, but I 
have made ten times more than ever I lost. If 
you want to make money, you must go on the 
same plan.” 

‘*Well, I'm sure,” said Potts, “I’m bold 
enough. I’m enlarging my business every day 
in all directions.” , 

‘*'That’s right.” 

‘“*T control the county now, and hope in an- 
other year to do so in a different way.” 

‘** How so?” 

“* T'm thinking of setting up for Parliament—” 

‘An excellent idea, if it will not injure the 
business.” 

“Oh, it will not hurt it at all. Philips can 
manage it all under my directions. Besides, I 
don’t mind telling a friend like you that this is 
the dream of my life.” 





‘* A very laudable aim, no doubt, to those who 
have a genius for statesmanship. But that is a 
thing which is altogether out of my line. I keep 
to business. And now, as my time is limited, I 
must not stay longer. I will only add that my 
impressions are favorable about your bank, and 
you may rely upon us to any extent to co-oper- 
ate with you in any sound enterprise. Go on 
and enlarge your business, and draw on us for 
what you want as before. IfI were you I would 
embark all my available means in this bank.” 

** Well, I’m gradually coming to that, I think,” 
said Potts. 

“Then, when you get large deposits, as you 
must expect, that will give you additional capi- 
ital to work on. The best way when you have a 
bank is to use your cash in speculating in stocks. 
Have you tried that yet ?” 

**Yes, but not much.” 

‘* Tf you wish any thing of that kind done we 
will do it for you.” 

‘* But I don’t know what are the best invest- 
ments.” 

“*Oh, that is very easily found out. But if 
you can’t learn, we will let you know. The Mex- 
ican Loan just now is the most promising. Some 
of the California companies are working quietly, 
and getting enormous dividends.” 

California ?” said Potts; ‘‘that ought to 

ay. 
“*Oh, there’s nothing like it. I cleared near- 
ly half a million in a few months.” 

“*A few months!” cried Potts, opening his 
eyes. 

**Yes, we have agents who keep us well up; 
and so, you know, we are able to speculate to 
the best advantage.” 

“* California!” said Potts, thoughtfully. ‘‘I 
should like to try that above all things. It has 
a goog sound. It is like the chink of cash.” 

**Yes, you get the pure gold out of that. 
There’s nothing like it.” 

**Do you know any chances for speculation 
there ?” 

** Yes, one or two.” 

**Would you have any objection to let me 
know ?” 

‘*Not in the least—it will extend your busi- 
ness. I will ask my Junior to send you any par- 
ticulars you may desire.” 

‘*This California business must be the best 
there is, if all I hear is true.” 

‘** You haven’t heard the real truth.” 

“*Haven't 1?” exclaimed Potts, in wonder. 
“*T thought it was exaggerated.” 

**T could tell you stories far more wonderful 
than any thing you have heard.” 

“Tell me!” cried Potts, breathlessly. 

‘“Well,” said Smithers, confidentially, ‘‘I don’t 
mind telling you something which is known, I'm 
sorry to say, in certain circles in London, and is 
already being acted on. One-half of our fortune 
has been made in California operations.” 

**You don’t say so!” 7 

**You see I’ve always been bold,” continued 
Smithers, with an air of still greater confidence. 
‘*T read some time since in one of Humboldt’s 
books about gold being there. At the first news 
of the discovery I chartered a ship and went 
out at once. I took every thing that could be 
needed. On arriving at San Francisco, where 
there were already very many people, I sold the 
cargo at an enormous profit, and hired the ship 
as a warehouse at enormous prices. I then or- 
ganized a mining company, and put a first-rate 
man at the head of it. They found a place on 
the Sacramento River where the gold really seems 
inexhaustible. I worked it for some months, and 
forwarded two millions sterling to London. Then 
I left, and my company is still working.” 

‘* Why did you leave?” asked Potts, breath. 
lessly. 

‘* Because I could make more money by being 
in London. My man there is reliable. I have 
bound him to us by giving him a share in the 
business. People soon found out that Smithers 
& Co. had made enormous sums of money in 
California, but they don’t know exactly how. 
The immense expansion of our business during 
the last year has filled them with wonder. For 
you know every piece of gold that I sent home 
has been utilized by my Junior.” 

Potts was silent, and sat looking in breathless 
admiration at this millionaire. All his thoughts 
were seen in his face. His whole heart was laid 
bare, and the one thing visible was an intense 
desire to share in that golden enterprise. 

**T have organized two companies on the same 
principle as the last. ‘The shares are selling at a 
large premium in the London market. I take a 
leading part in each, and my name gives stability 
to the enterprise. If I find the thing likely to 
succeed I continue; if not, why, I can easily sell 
out. I am on the point of organizing a third 
company.” 

‘* Are the shares taken up?” cried Potts, ea- 
gerly. 

‘No, not yet.” 

‘* Well, could I obtain some ?” 

‘*T really can’t say,” replied Smithers. ‘‘ You 
might make an application to my Junior. I do 
nothing whatever with the details. I don’t know 
what plans or agreements he may have been 
making.” 

‘* T should like exceedingly to take stock. How 
do the shares sell ?” 

‘The price is high, as we wish to confine our 
shareholders to the richer classes. We never pui 
it at less than £1000 a share.” 

‘*T would take any quantity.” 

‘*T dare say some may be in the market yei.” 
said Smithers, calmly. ‘‘ They probably sell ai 
a high premium though.” 

‘*T’'d pay it,” said Potts. 

‘Well, you may write and see; I know no- 
thing about it.” 

‘* And if they’re all taken up, what then ?” 

**Qh—then—I really don’t know. Why can’t 
you organize a company yourself?” 
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“ Well, you see, 1 don’t know any thing about 
the place.” 

“True; that is a disadvantage. But you 
might find some people who do know.” 

‘*That would,be very difficult. I do not see 
how we could begin. And if I did find any one, 
how ¢ould I trust him ?” 

** You'd have to do as I did—give him a share 
of the business.” 

‘*¢*It would be much better if I could get some 
stock in one of your companies. Your experience 
and credit would make it a success.” 

‘Yes, there is no doubt that our companies 
would.all be successful since we have a man on 
the spot.” 

‘* And that’s another reason why I should pre- 
fer buying stock from you. You see I might form 
a company, but what could I do?” 

‘**Could not your cashier help you ?” 

** No, not in any thing of that sort.” 

‘* Well, I can say nothing about it. My Junior 
will tell you what chances there are.” 

‘* But while I see you personally I should be 
glad if you. would consent to give me a chance. 
Have you any objection?” 

**Oh no. I will mention your case the next 
time I write, if you wish it. Still I can not con- 
trol the particular operations of the office. My 
control is supreme in general matters, and you 
see it would not be possible for me to interfere 
with the smaller details.” 

** Still you might mention me.” 

**T will do so,” said Smithers, and taking out 
his pocket-book he prepared to write. 

“*Let me see,” said he, ‘‘your Christian 
name is—what ?” 

** John—John Potts.” 

‘* John Potts,” repeated the other, as he wrote 
it down. 

Smithers rose. ‘* You may continue to draw 
on us as before, and any purchases of stock which 
you wish will be made.” 

Potts thanked him profusely. 

**T wish to see your cashier, to learn his mode 
of managing the accounts. . Much depends on 
that, and a short conversation will satisfy me.” 

** Certainly, Sir, certainly,” said Potts, obse- 
quiously. ‘* Philips!” he called. 

Philips came in as timid and as shrinking as 
usual, 

‘*'This is Mr. Smithers, the great Smithers of 
Smithers & Co., Bankers; he wishes to have a 
talk with you.” : 

Philips looked at the great man with deep re- 
spect and made an awkward bow. ‘ 

** You may come with me to my hotel,” said 
Smithers ; and with a slight bow to Potts he left 
the bank, followed by Philips. 

He went up stairs and into a large parlor on 
the second story, which looked into ‘the ‘street. 
He motioned. Philips to a chair near the window, 
and seated himself in an arm-chair opposite. 

Smithers looked at the other with a searching 
glance, and said nothing for some time.’ His 
large, full eyes, as they. fixed themselves on the 

face of the other, seemed to read his inmost 
thoughts and study every part of his weak and 
irresolute charactev. 

At length he said, abruptly, in a slow, meas- 
ured voice, ** Edgar Lawton !” 

At the sound of this name Philips started from 
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face, always pale, now became aslien, his lips 


start from their sockets. He stood for a few 
seconds, then sank back imto a chair. | 
Smithers eyed him steadfastly.. ‘‘ You see I 
know you,” said he; after a time. 

Philips cast on him an imploring look, 


turned white, his jaw fell, his eyes seemed to }, 


fiery orbs as they were fastened upon him. He 
shuddered. 

‘*I merely wished to show you the weakness 
of the man whom you fear. Shall I tell you 
something else ?” Sis 
* Philips looked up fearfully. 

‘*T have been in York, in Calcutta, and in Ma- 
nilla ; and I know what. Potts did in each place. 
You look frightened. You have every reason to 
be so. «I know what was‘done at York. I know 
that you were sent to Botany Bay. I know that 
_you ran away from your father to India. -I know 
your life.there. I know how narrowly you es- 
_caped going on board the Vishnu, and being im- 
plicated in the Manilla murder. Madman that 
you -were, why did you not take your poor mio- 
ther and fly from these wretches forever ?” 

Philips trembled from head to foot. He said 
not a word, but bowed his head upon his knees 
- and wept. 

‘* Where is she now ?” said Smithers, sternly. 
Philips mechanically raised his head, and point- 
ed over toward Brandon Hall. 

“*Ts she confined against her will?” 

Philips shook his head. 

‘She stays, then, through love of you?” 

Philips nodded. 

“Ts any one else there?” said Smithers, after 
a pause, and in a strange, sad voice, in which 
there was a faltering tone which Philips, in his 
fright, did not notice. 

‘*Miss Potts,” he said. 

‘*She is treated cruelly,” saidSmithers, ‘‘ They 
say she is a prisoner ?” 

Philips nodded. 

‘* Has she been sick ?” 

ach: Oe 

** How long?” / 

‘* Right months, last year.” ” 

- “Ts she well now ?? 

“Yes.” 

Smithers bowed his head in silence, and put 
his hand on his heart. Philips watched him in 
an agony of fright, as though every instant he 
was apprehensive of some terrible calamity. 

‘**How is she?” continued Smithers, after « 
time. ‘*Has she ever been happy since she went 
there ?” 

Philips shook his head slowly and mournfully. 

**Does her father evér show her any affec- 
tion ?” 

_** Never.” 

“ Does her brother?” 

‘* Never.” 

“Ts there any one who does ?” 

*¢ Yes,” 4 

‘*Who?” 

‘* Mrs. Compton,” 

“* Your mother?” - 

‘*Yes,” ; 
**T will not forget that. No, I will never for- 
get that. Do you think that she is exposed to 
any danger?” 


os 





‘The fact that I know your name,” continued 


Smithers, ‘‘shows also that I must know some- 


thing of your history. Do not forget that!” 
‘* My—my history ?” faltered Philips. 
‘*Yes, your history. I know it all, wretched 
man! I knew your father whom you ruined, and 
whose heart you broke.” 
Philips said not a word, but again turned an 
imploring face to this man. 
‘*T have broughi you here to let you know that 
there is one who holds you in his power, and that 
one is myself. You think Potts or Clark have 
you at their merey. Not so. I alone hold your 
fate in my hands. - They dare not do any thing 
against you for fear of their own necks.” 
Philips looked up now in wonder, which was 
greater than his fear. 
‘* Why,” he faltered, ‘‘ you are Potts’s friend. 
You got him to start the bank, and you have ad- 
vanced him money.” 

~“You are the cashier,” said Smithers, calmly. 
**Can. you tell me how 
much the Brandon- 
Bank owes Smithers & . 
Cp. ?” 
Philips looked at the 
other and hesitated. 

‘* Speak !” 

‘“*Two hundred and 
eighty-nine thousand 
pounds,” 

‘* And if Smithers & . | 
Co. chose to demand 
payment to-morrow, do 
you think the Brandon 
Bank would be prompt 
about it ?” 

Philips 
head. 
‘*Then you see that 
the man ywhom you fear 
is not so’.powerful as 
some others.” 

‘*T thought you were 
his friend?” ~ 

**Do you know who 
Tam?” 

‘“‘Smithers & Co.,” 
said Philips, wearily. 

f let me tell you 


shook _ his 


the of Smithers & 
Cc beyond ' your 
coraprchension. Wheth- 


er. they are friends to 
Potts or not, it seems 
that they are his cred- 
itors to an. amount 
which it would be diffi- 
cult for him to pay if 
they chose to demand 
it.” 

Philips looked up.— 
He caught sight of the 
eyes of Smithers, which 








his chair, and stood on his feet trembling. His 


blazed like two dark, 





“© Miss Potts?” 

Smithers bowed. 

“*T don’t know. I sometimes fear so.” 

‘¢ Of what kind 2” 

**T don’t know. Almost any horrible, thing 
may happen in that horrible place.” 


‘* And you are kind to her—that other one?” 
‘‘T love her as my mother,” said Philips, earn- 
estly. 

Smithers again relapsed into silence for a long 
time. At last he looked up. Philips saw his 
eyes this time, no longer stern and wrathful, but 
benignant and indulgent. 

‘* You have been all your life under the power 
of merciless men,” said he. - ‘You have been 
led by them into folly and crime and suffering. 
Often you have been forced to act against your 
will. _ Poor wretch! I can save you, and I in- 
tend to do so,in spite of yourself. You fear 
these masters of youts. You must know now 
that I, not they, am to be feared. They know 
your secret but dare not use it against you. I 
know it, and can use it if I choose. You have 
been afraid of them all your life. Fear them no 
longer, but fear me.. These men whom you fear 
are in my power as well as you are. I know all 
their secrets—there is not a crime of theirs of 
which you know that I do not know also, and I 
know far more. 

“You must from this time forth be my agent. 
Smithers & Co. have agents in all parts of the 
world. You shall be their agent in Brandon 
Hall. You shall say nothing of this interview to 
any one, not even to your mother—you shall not 
dare to communicate with me unless you are re- 
quested, except about such things as I shall 
specify. If you dare to shrink in any one point 
from your duty, at that instant I will come down 
upon you with a heavy hand. You, too, are 
watched. I have other agents here in Brandon 
besides yourself. Many of those who go to the 
bank as customers are my agents. You can not 
be false without my knowing it; and when you 
are false, that moment you shall be handed over 
to the authorities. Do you hear?” 

The face of Smithers was mild, but his tone 
was stern. It was the warning of a just yet 
merciful master. All the timid nature of Philips 
bent in deep subjection before the powerful spirit 
of this man. He bowed his head in silence. 

‘*Whenever an order comes to you from 
Smithers & Co. you must obey; if you do not 
obey instantly whatever it is, it will be at the 
risk of your life. Do you hear?” 

Philips bowed. 

‘* There is only one thing now in which I wish 
you to do any thing. You must send every month 
a notice directed to Mr. Smithers, Senior, about 
the health of his daughter. Should any sudden 
danger impend you must at once communicate 
it. You understand ?” 

Philips bowed. 

“*Once more I warn you always to remember 
that I am your master. Fail in one single thing, 
and you perish. Obey me, and you shall be re- 
warded. Now go!” 

Philips rose, and, more dead than alive, tot- 
tered from the room. 

When he left Smithers locked the door. He 
then went to the window and stood looking at 
Brandon Hall, with his stern face softened into 
sadness. He hummed low words as he stood 
there—words which once had been sung far away. 
Among them were these, with which the strain 
ended : 





A pang of agony shot across the sombre brow 
of Smithers. _ He was silent for a long time. 


last. : 


her— 

Smithers smiled upon him with a smile so 
sweet that it chased all Philips’s fears away. 
He took courage and began to show more calm. 

‘*Fear nothing,” said Smithers, in a gentle 
voice. ‘‘I see that in spite of your follies and 
crimes there is something good in youyet. You 
love your mother, do you not ?” 

Tears came into Philips’s eyes. 
‘*Yes,” he said, humbly. 


He sighed. 





—S—— > 





‘* Have you ever slighted her?” he asked at 


‘* Never,” cried Philips. ‘‘I could worship | 


“And the sad memory of our life below 
Shall but unite us closer evermore ; 
No act of thine shall loose 
Thee from the eternal bond, 

Nor shall Revenge have p6éwer 
To disunite us there!” 


|’ With a sigh he sat down and buried his face 

| in his hands. His gray hair loosened and fell 
off as he-sat there. At last he raised his head, 
and revealed the face of a young man whose dark 
hair showed the gray beard to be false. 

Yet when he once more put on his wig none 
but a most intimate friend with the closest scruti- 
ny couid recognize there the features of Louis 

| Brandon, 


Wy 


WIN WHT GBH 


“AT THE SOUND OF THIS NAME PHILIPS STARTED FROM HIS CHAIR, AND STOOD ON HIS FEET TREMBLING.” 
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OUR VALENTINES. 
TO SAINT VALENTINE. 


“Hatt! Bishop Valentine! whose day this is; 
All the air is thy diocese, 
And all the chirping choristers 
And other birds are thy parishioners: 
Thou marriest every year 
The lyric lark and the grave whispering dove; 
The sparrow that neglects his life for love, 
The household bird with the red stomacher ; 
Thou mak’st the blackbird speed as soon 
As doth the goldfinch or the halcyon— 
This day more cheerfully than ever shine, 
This day which might inflame thyself, old Valen- 

tine!” 








Round after round they wound before 
The task was wholly done, 

And if their fingers touched, the blood 
Straight to his cheek would run; 

And if the knotted silk she chid 
Her voice through every vein 

Went with a thrill of joy, throughout 
The winding of the skein. 


Round after round, until the end, 
And when the end was there 

He knew it not, but sat with hands 
Rais’d in the empty air: 

The ringing of the merry laugh 
Startled his dreaming brain, 

And then he knew his heart ensnar’d 
In winding of the skein. 





A VALENTINE. 


Sue that is fair, though never vain or proud, 

More fond of home than fashion’s changing 
crowd; 

Whose taste refined even female friends admire, 

Dress'd not for show, but rob’d in neat attire; 

She who has learn'd, with mild forgiving breast, 

To pardon frailties, hidden or confessed ; 

True to herself, yet willing to submit, 

More sway'’d by love than ruled by worldly wit: 

Though young, discreet—though ready, ne'er un- 
kind, 

Blest with no pedant’s, but a woman's mind: 

She wins our hearts, toward her our thoughts in- 
cline, 

So at her door go leave my valentine. 






























THE WINDING OF THE SKEIN 


Rie after ring the golden floss 
About his fingers roll'’d: 

He thought—‘‘Her hair is brighter yet, 
It has the truer gold.” 

I read this in his eyes, that strove 
To turn from her in vain, 

And loath’d my raven tresses through 
The winding of the skein. 





the pair. 


array ; 


_ the clouds. 


4 USE 5 - 


Which even 
choose.” 


That though one of his 


him nay; 





‘THE BACHELOR'S DILEMMA. — 


* By all the sweet saints. in the Missal of Love, 
They are both so intensely, bewitchingly fair, 
That, let Folly. look solemn, and. Wisdom reprove, 
E can’t make up my mind which to choose of 


“There is Fanny, whose eye is as blue and as bright 
As the depth of spring skies in their noontide 


Whose every soft feature is gleaming in light, 
Like the ripple of waves on a sunshiny day. 


“There is Helen, more stately of gesture and mien, 
Whose beauty a world of dark ringlets enshrouds ; 
With a black, regal eye, and the step of a queen, 
And a brow like the’ moon breaking forth from 


“But since I must fix or on black eyes or blue, 
_ Quickly make up my mind ’twixt a Grace and a 
. Pr’ythee, Venus, instruct me that course to pursue 


Paris himself had been puzzled to 


. Thus murmured a Bard, predetermined to marry, 
But so equally charmed by a Muse and a Grace, 


miscarry, 
He'd another he straight could prefer in its place. 
So trusting that Fortune would favor the brave, 
He asked each in her turn, but they both said 


Lively Fanny declared he was somewhat too grave, 
And Saint Helen pronounced him a little too gay. 





Vise 
KNOW YE THE FAIR ONE. “( 


Know ye the fair one whom I love? 
High is her white and holy brow; 
Her looks so saintly, sweet, and pure, 

Make men adore who come to woo; 
Her neck, o’er which her tresses hing, 
Is snow beneath a raven’s wing. 


Her lips are like the red-rose bud, 
Dew-parted in a morn of June; 

Her voice is gentler than the sound 
Of some far heard and heavenly tune; 

Her little finger, white and round, 

Can make a hundred hearts to bonnd. 


My love’s two eyes are bonnie stars, 
Born to adorn the summer skies ; 
And I will by our tryst-thorn sit, 
To watch them at their evening rise: 
That when they shine on tower and tree, 
Their heavenly light may fall on me. 





SILENT LOVE. 
You say I love not, *cause I do not play 
Still with your ringlets, and kiss time away ; 
By love’s religion, I must here confess it, 
The most I love when I the least express it! 
Small gifts find tongues ; full casks are ever found 
To give, if any, yet but little sound: 
Deep waters noiseless are; and this we know, 
That chiding streams betray small depth below; 
So when love speechless is, it doth express 
A depth- of love, and that depth bottomless. 
Now since my love is-tongueless, know me such 
Who speaks but little, ‘cause I love so much. 


suits might be doomed to 










































TO A LADY WITH A BOUQUET. 


Fiowers are love's truest language; they betray, 
Like the divining rods of Magi old, 
Where priceless wealth lies buried, not of gold, 
But love—strong love, that never can decay! 
I send thee flowers, O dearest! and I deem 
That from their petals thou wilt hear sweet words, 
Whose music clearer than the voice of birds, 
When breathed to thee alone, perchance may seem 
All eloquent of feelings unexpress’d. 
Oh, wreathe them in those tresses of dark hair! 
Let them repose upon thy forehead fair, 
And on thy bosom’s yielding snow be press’d! 
Thus shall thy fondness for my flowers reveal 
The love that maiden coyness would conceal! 








WOMEN. 

Ye are stars of the night, ye are gems of the morn, 

Ye are dew-drops whose lustre illumines the thorn; 

And rayless that night is, that morning unblest, 

When no beam in your eye lights up peace in the 
breast. 

And the sharp thorn of sorrow sinks deep in the heart, 

Till the sweet lip of woman assuages the smart; 

‘Tis hers o’er the couch of misfortune to bend, 

In fondness a lover, in firmness a friend ;. 

And adorn'd by the bays or enwreath’d with the willow, 

Her smile is our meed, and her bosom our pillow. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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CHILDREN’S FALSEHOODS. 


GREAT deal of allowance is to be made 

for the deviations from truth in their state- 
ments which children so readily fall into at an 
early age, for we shall see by a little reflection 
that the idea of veracity, as a duty binding on 
the conscience, does not come from instinct, but 
is acquired by experience and instruction. We 
tell the aN our words re — 
conceptions which correspond with outward rea 
ities. We tell falsehoods—using the word here 
in its most general sense—when our words 
resent mental conceptions which do not corres- 
pond with—that is, were not produced by, out- 
ward realities, 

To make the meaning plain, let us suppose 
that a child five years of age, sitting on a piazza 
behind the house, sees a cat catch a mouse. She 
says to her mother afterward at supper-time that 
she saw the cat catch a mouse—that is, speaking 
philosophically, she clothes the mental image of 
the outward reality which memory brings to her 
mind in words. 

The next day, sitting in the same place in a 
musing mood, an image presents itself to her 
mind of a mouse in the yard pursuing and catch- 
ing acat, ‘The impression in this case may be, 
for aught we know, in our almost entire igno- 
rance of the exact state and exact action of the 
immature and half-developed cerebral organs, 
nearly or quite as vivid as in the other case. At 
supper-time memory, as before, recalls this sec- 
ond image. She clothes the then present image 
in words, just as she did the other, without being 
at all cognizant of the nice distinction arising 
from the fact that the one impression had its ori- 
gin in an outward reality, and the other in a 

hantasm of the mind, perhaps equally real to 
her. 

The distinetion between these two things is a 
very nice one. Even grown people are continu- 
ally confounding them—how often and how much 
only the wisest men and the profoundest thinkers 
are aware. ‘They witness a scene, or look upon 
a group of objects to-day. There is formed upon 
the sensorium, that is, within those organs of the 
brain which take cognizance of objects of sight, 
an image of the scene. This image is awakened 
directly by the action of the outward objects. 
‘The next day we conceive of the scene again; 
but now the image, in its renewal, is not awak- 
ened by the action of the outward object. We 
call it a *emembrance. 

The third day something calls the image to the 
mind again. ‘lhis second repetition is a remem- 
brance too, and we imagine it to be a remem- 
brance of the original image, whereas there is 
abundant reason to believe that it is very often 
only the remembrance of the remembrance ; that 
is, tat the second repetition is not a remembrance 
of the original image, but of the jirst repetition 
of it, for it often has combined with it elements 
which the original reality did not supply, and 
which must have been subsequently furnished by 
the imagination or by other recollections. ‘Thus, 
with each repetition of an image once presented 
to our mind, new elements are introduced, or new 
modifications are made by the imagination, ut- 
consciously to ourselves; so that after a consid- 
erable lapse of time, on comparing the conception 
which the mind finally retains with the original 
reality when we have the opportunity to recur to 
it, we are surprised to find how erroneous our 
notion has become. 

This is the true explanation of the tendency of 
stories to grow in magnitude and change in char- 
acter so much by successive repetitions, when cir- 
culating even among honest people. With the 
particulars which were observed by the narrator, 
or were communicated to him, others, suggested 
by the imagination, by associations, or by the 
other laws of connection under which the various 
mental states mingle with and modify each other, 
come and incorporate themselves, and can not 
afterward be separated. One of the greatest 
sources of difficulty in the way of ascertaining 
the truth by the examination of even honest 
witnesses in courts of justice, is the impossibility 
of their analyzing the impressions on their minds 
at the time, which are really the only direct sub- 
jects of. their testimony, so as to separate those 
elements which were the impress of the original 
reality from those subsequently supplied by the 
imagination or by the mingling of one remem- 
brance with the fragmentary portions of another. 

Now, if mature minds, even the most honest, 
thus confound the impressions made by realities 
with those which arise from the fancy, how can 
we expect young children to draw the clear and 
ready distinction between them that we often seem 
to require? 

Besides this difficulty, of always accurately dis- 
tinguishing between what is really remembered 
to be a fact from what is only imagined to be 
such, there is the additional perplexity—and a 
very great perplexity it often is for a child—in 
understanding in what cases it is incumbent upon 
us that our words should correspond with the out- 
ward reality, and in what cases they may not. 
We read to our children, or relate to them from 
our own invention, fictitious tales; we tell them 
that the cat is in the fiddle, and that the cow 
jumped over the moon; we put them on our 
back, and say that we are a horse and are going 
to give them a ride, and say a thousand other 
things that have no correspondence with any out- 
ward reality. But when, poor things, they say 
any thing to us which has its origin only in their 
own fancy, we are often very much shocked, and 
rebuke them severely for the heinous sin they 
have been guilty of in telling a lie. But the 
falsehoods for which we reprove them are differ- 
ent, some one will say, from these. True; but 
how are the children to know this difference un- 
til they have learned it by proper instruction ? 

The moral of all this is, that a love of truth and 
a sense of the obligation to adhere to it, both in 
respect to their general nature and to the bound- 





aries which limit and define them, are prin- 
ciples which we are not to expect to find im- 
planted in the mind by any natural instinct. 
‘They must be gradually acquired, as the process 
of mental development goes on. The mother 
must therefore not be distressed or pained, as a 
young mother often is, to find that her child is 
not restrained by some native impulse from ever 


falsifying his word, nor too sternly rebuke or pun- . 


ish his early deviations from truth. To speak 
the truth is something that he has to learn. 
There are two ways, indeed, in which he may 
learn it. It may be inculcated by the kind, pa- 
tient, gentle, and loving instructions of his father 
and mother; or it may be beaten into him by 
the cuffs, rebuffs, ill usage, and other difficulties, 
which he meets with in the experience of life, 
when he is detected in deviating from the truth 
ia any of the forbidden ways. 

Some mothers may be disposed to call in ques- 
tion the correctness of the views advanced in 
these paragraphs, on the ground that their chil- 
dren, as they allege, were always accustomed to 
tell the truth, of their own accord, from the be- 
ginning. But it is a curious fact that though 
we can find multitudes of mothers who will say 
that they never knew such and such a child to 
tell a lie, you can never find a grown person who 
will not admit that he told lies when he was a 
child by the dozen. Indeed, the mother herself, 
when pressed, virtually gives up the point. If 
you question her closely, by asking ‘‘Do you 
mean to say that your boy never, in his earliest 
infancy, said what was not true?” “Oh! of 
course,” she will reply, ‘‘I don’t mean when he 
was a very little child, and did not half know 
what he was saying.” This is a surrender of the 
whole point at issue. What the mother means 
in such a case is that her boy learned to appre- 
ciate the obligation of truth and veracity when 
very young, and that when this was once learned 
he was very conscientious in the observance of it : 
at this is doubtless true of a great many chil- 

ren. 

It may perhaps be said that these remarks ap- 
ply only to the milder kind of untruths told by 
children, and that they do not take into account 
the much more serious class of falsehoods, such, 
namely, as are willfully and deliberately uttered, 
with a view to the accomplishment of some sin- 
ister or selfish design. ‘This is very true. Al- 
though the principles here laid down apply with 
most of their force to this second class of o! 8, 
there are some considerations peculiarly pertain- 
ing to them, which, however, must be presented 
at some other time. 





THE WITCH-FINDER. 


Tuts is the title of a most exciting story, 
which has just been commenced in that very ex- 
cellent family literary journal, the New York 
Weekly. It is from the pen of the great ro- 
mancer, Leon Lewis, and is decidedly the great- 
est of all that writer’s great works. ‘The story 
is strictly historical of the scenes as drawn from 
that era in the history of Salem when innocent 
men, women, and children were hung, burned, 
and drowned as witches. It is without doubt 


_ the most exciting as well as the most instructive 


romance of modern times. See the advertise- 


ment on the next page. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


originated the anesthetic use of nitrous oxide 





gas, administer it in the manner most a rere oF 
the medical profession, do nothing but RA 
TEETH, and they certainly do that WITHOUT PAIN 
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RY THE PATENT 
LAUNDRY BLUEING BAG. 


“A perfectly pure soluble Indigo Blue. Superior to 
all others in economy and convenience. Each Bag in 
a neat Box. PRICE 10 AND 20 CENTS. Sold by 
all Grocers, and the PLYMOUTH COLOR CO., 106 
and 108 Fulton Street, New York. 


U CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. 
Stories of the ;Gorilla Country: Narrated for 
Young People. By Pavt B. Du Cuartxv, Author of 
** Discoveries in Equatorial Africa.” Profusely Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


It would be hard to find a more interesting book for 
boys than this.—London Times. 

capital book for boys.—S; 

Children will obtain from 


000 patients testify. See their names at the 
0. 19 Cooper Institute. 








spectator. 

it a very considerable 
amount of information touching the manners, cus- 
toms, ways, and means of Afr 7 of course 

at amusement in the accounts of the gorilla. The 

ook is really a meritorious work.—Atheneum. 

It is the best contribution of the year to juvenile, 
as are Motley's volumes to historical literature.—Bos- 
pat 4 


Tra . 

This work will prove exceedingly interesting, as 
much so as “ Robinson Crusoe" ever was, not only to 
young people on account of its striking novelty and 
charming and natural aye. but to the aged and learn- 
ed as well.—New York Herald. 
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MACHINES made perfect by the use o: 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTUR NG COMPANY'S 
EW CLOTH PLATE. 
By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LOCK, DOUB 


.- ASTIC (or so-called Gro- 
ver & Baker), and the NEWLY-PATENTED THREE- 
THREAD EMBROIDERY STITCH. 

Price of Plate, ed 00. 
THE BRU MANUFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York. 


COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
PreacEanT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 
by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 











**The Pen is Mightier than the Sword.” 
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SENT BY MAIL SAFELY. 
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NO TRAVELING AGENTS EMPLOYED. 
Call and you will find Pens exactly adapted to your 
hand and style of writing, or inclose stamp for circular. 
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OrE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “B. T. Ban- 
BiTt's Lion Corrrr.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed ‘‘hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the ‘United States" Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family shonld use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure ‘‘ Coffee." 
One Can in every twenty contains a One Dotiar 
Grerrnnack. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
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| ageuetraing AMERICAN CHROMOS. 
Tn Oil and Water-Colors. 


PRANG'S AMERICAN CHROMOS are fac-simile 
reproductions of oil and water color paintings, so 
falthfally and skillfully done that it requires the ex- 
perience of an expert to detect the difference between 
them and the originals. 

For every purpose of decoration—for parlors, sitting- 
rooms, drawing-rooms, nurseries, or chambers—noth- 
ing so exquisitely beautiful as these Chromos can be 
obtained for the same amount of money. No other 
ornaments of the same cost are so admirably calcu- 
lated to adorn a home; to cultivate a love for Art 
among the people at large; to brighten up the dwell- 
ings of every class of our citizens; and to teach the 
rising generation, by their silent yet refining influence, 
to love the beautiful in Art and in Nature. Hitherto 
Art has been aristocratic in its associations—none but 
the wealthy classes could afford to buy fine works of 
art; but ee has changed all that, 
and brought exquisite pa —— within the reach of 
every family. It is doing for Art what the printing 
press did for Literature. t no family henceforth be 
without a few classical books, and one or two master- 
ly paintings. Both should be regarded as indispensa- 
ble to complete a home. 

Send for “‘ PRANG'S CHROMO: a Journal of Pop- 
ular Art,” and see what we have done and are doing 
to popularize Art. It will be sent to you free. Ad- 
dress L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 








A BOOK FOR ST. VALENTINE'S DAY. 


HE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY. A Poet- 
ical Treasury of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Ad- 
dresses, and Dilemmas. Indexed with nearly Ten 
Thousand References as a Dictionary of Compliments 
and Guide to the Study of the Tender Science. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 


Avery happily-chosen and namerous collection of 
love poems from all authors, but so arranged that 
lovers can make it a lexicon of compliments if they 
wish. In these 700 pages what lover can not find the 
wherewith to express his passion? Who shall go 
away unsatisfied, saying there is not enough ?— 
Spring, 7 ican. 5 

The volume has evidently been edited with great 
care, the comprehensive index alone Lc a great 





deal of intelligent labor.— Boston Transcript. 
- This book may be termed unique. We have seen 
few collections of the poetry of the affections so well 
prepared for instantaneous reference. The “Diction- 
ary” portion is a veritable novelty, and we can well 
suppose it will be studiously consulted by that happy- 
oabay py, that blest-unblest class, for whom it is es- 
pecially compiled.—Philadelphia Post. 

A choice winnowing of the pure and beantiful in 
love-writing.—N. Y. Evening Gazette. 


PrsiisuEp by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tz Harrer & Brorures will send the above Work 
by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the Price. 


HE GOLDEN SECRET. THE STAR, 
and PORTRAIT of our future President; the 
WASHINGTON TIME INDICATOR, 32 CITIES; 
Seven Cards of Fortune in Colors; the PERPETUAL 
ALMANAC; $3000 yearly income; ICE CREAM 
WITHOUT ICE; Mysteries from the Spirit Land; 
and a Catalogue of rare novelties and wonderful oddi- 
ties for agents and the curious, inquiring mind. Sent 
to any address on reeeipt cf 10 cents and a poe. 
directed envelope ; also, a superb gold-plated Charm 
Locket cent free for the genuine name and address of 
four young men and adies. MATTHEW WEST- 
BROOK, No. 155 Third Avenue, New York. 








gyn oly Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
SETS *s th ( ” 
Mise BO aan all others for comfort. 





HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS ‘are plete, perfect, absolute! 
wanting nothing.” Mrs. C., December 1 





5, 1867. 


Be Pres “ GLOVE-FITTING” 
{TS * fit most exquisitely to ¢ aie 
(Eng].) Ladies’ Book, April, 1807. — 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS “are remarkably easy in wear."— 
and Paris Magazine of Fashion, June, 1867. 
Ar Retait. by 
LORD & TAYLOR. 
Ar Wuo.rsa.r By 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., 
391 Broadway, New York, Sole Patentees, 


NION ADAMS, 

NO. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FASHIONABLE FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, AND UNDER WEAR, FOR LADIES. 


82" Oxpers py Maint wiLt RECEIVE Prompr Ar- 
TENTION. 














A=" THE FAMILY SEWING. 


BARTLETT'S Reverstu.e SEWING MACHINES 
are the cheapest reliable machines. The style sold at 
$25 00 will do all the family sewing. Send stamp for 
Circulars, or examine the different styles at the 

BAR’ MACHINE anv NEEDLE DEPOT, 

No. 569 Broadway, New York. 


NDISPENSABLE. THE NEW HAND-BOOK: 
How to Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, and 
How to do Business. By first post, $2 25. S.R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. 











G™= WONDER and Mystery. 25 cts. a package. 
W. C., WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 





ARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST READY: 


b 

THE COMPLETION OF MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF 
THE NETHERLANDS. A History of the United 
Netherlands: from the Death of William the Silent 
to the Twelve Years’ Truce—1699. By J. Lovuror 
Morttey, D.C.L., Author of “The Rise of the Puch 
Republic.” In Four Volumes. With Pu:truiis. 
Svo, Cloth, $14 00. 


The Volumes sold separately; at $3 50 each. 


II. 

DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Wit1iam Surin, 
LL.D. Mlustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 

Uniform with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1S48 to 

$1. To which are prefixed and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Artucr 
Hers. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


IV. 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. The Early Years of His Royal High- 


ness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the Di- 
rection of Her Majesty the —— by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C. Gry. ortraits. New Edi- 


tion. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00. 


WZ 
SMILES'S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samunt Smivzs, 
Author of ‘‘Self-Help," &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


VE. 

DU CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of 
the Gorilla Country: Narrated four Young People. 
By Pact B. Du Cuait1.v, Author of “ Discoveries in 
Equatorial Africa.” Profusely Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Var 
MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and 
Fairies: Stories for Little Children. By Looy Ray- 
pat Comrort. With Engravings. Square 4to, 
Cloth, $1 00. 





THE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame Dr 
Wirt, née Guizor. Translated by Dinan Mctock 
Cratk, Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘A 
Noble Life,” ‘Christian's Mistake," ‘Two Mar- 
riages," &c. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Oniruant, Author of “ Ag- 
nes,” “Madonna Mary,” “The Laird of Norlaw," 
“The Days of my Life,” ‘ Carlingford,” “ Life of 
Edward Irving,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 37 cents. 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Annie Tron- 
as, Author of “On Guard,” ‘‘ Denis Donne,” “ Theo 
Leigh,” ‘Walter Goring,” ‘Played Out,” “Called 
to Account,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


GUILD COURT. A London Story. By Grorae Mac 
Donatp, Author of “Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood,” ‘Alec Forbes,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE BROTHERS’ BET : or, Within Six Weeks. By 
Em-iie FiyGare Caren. 8vo, Paper, 2 cents. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Saraw Tyrer. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


MABEL'S PROGRESS. By the Anthor of “Aunt 
Margaret’s Trouble." 8vo, Paper, 5U cents. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS. By the Author 
of “Paul Massie.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


CARLYON'S YEAR. By the Author of “Lost Sir 
Massingberd.” 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


STONE EDGE. A Tale. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 
237 Harper & Brotnens will seud the above Works 


by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 














Fesruary 29, 1868. ] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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A GREAT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Will be commenced in No. 16 
(Ready Feb. 18) of 
HE NEW YORK WEEKLY, 
THE BEST STORY AND SKETCH PAPER OF-THE AGE, 
A THRILLING TALE, 
ENTITLED 
THE WITCH-FINDER; 
Or, Taz Hoxtep Maw or SALEM. 
By LEON LEWIS, 
Author of 
“The Silver Ship," The Water Wolf,” “Syria, the 
Jewess,” &., &e. 


Athoroughly authentic history of Salem Witchcraft 
has yet to be written. In the books treating of this 
subject the atrocities that were perpetrated by the 
Witch-Testers were classed as almost pardonable of- 
fenses, because committed under the delusion that the 
victims were gifted with supernatural powers, and 
could at will afflict any person with the most direful 
physical and mental ailments—such as blindness, de- 
formity, or insanity. In those days every person who 
suddenly became ill at ence proclaimed that he was 
bewitched, and began recalling to mind the female on 
whom he had last looked, and who, it was thought, 
had prostrated him by the power of witchcraft. The 
suspected party, as was natural, generally proved to 
be some unfortunate woman against whom the invalid 
had lung harbored a spirit of unfriendliness. The rel- 
atives of the sick person were at once summoned. 
After listening to the story of the individuai supposed 
to be bewitched, they would proceed in a body to the 
dwelling of the unsuspecting victim, drag her forth, 
publicly accuse her of Witchcraft in having afflicted 
their suffering relative, and make her submit to 


THE WITCH-FINDER’S TEST. 


Tears and entreaties were of no avail; the expestu- 
lations of friends only made matters worse by leaving 
them open to suspicion, and it often happened that in 
endeavoring to shield the unfortunate victim from the 
fury of the superstitions multitude even the friends of 
the supposed witch were compelled to undergo the 
tortures of 





THE WITCH-FINDER'S TEST. 


These tests were as numerous as they were atrocious 
and diabolical, and frequently resulted in the death of 
the victim. When proved guilty of Witchcraft, death 
by the most cruel means was of course the sentence ; 
but it was not a rare occurrence for 


THE WITCH-FINDER'S TEST 


to put an end to the victim’s sufferings by death just 
as she was about to be declared innocent. 

At this distant day, and in this age of enlighten- 
ment, there will be found many who will discredit 
the following brief description of one of the many 
tests resorted to by 


THE HEARTLESS WITCH-FINDER. 


The Salemites believed that it was impossible to 
drown a witch—that if threwn into a river she would 
certainly be able to make her way to the shore. Act- 
ing upon this belief, when a woman was suspected of 
Witchcraft, she would be compelled to undergo the 


WITCH-FINDER’S DROWNING TEST. 


She would be dragged to the nearest river, and 
plunged in at a considerable distance from the shore. 
In case the woman succeeded for a time in keeping 
her head above the surface of the water, that was 

idered positive evid that she was a Witch, and 
she would be stoned to death as she struggled with 
the semorseless waves. In this test the only proof of 
the woman's innocence of Witchcraft was when she 
could not swim, and therefore sank to rise no more. In- 
nocent or guilty, it was death in either case! By 
drowning she proved herself innocent ; but if it ap- 
peared probable that she could save her life by swim- 
ming, she was stoned like a cat until she drowned. 

Even cruelty more atrocious than this was put in 
practice by 





THE WITCH-FINDER. 


Private quarrels and ancient grudges were avenged 
by accusing innocent people of Witchcraft. Young 
wives were ruthlessly torn from loving husbands, ac- 
cused béfore the gaping, ignorant, and superstitious 
populace, 

BRANDED AS WITCHES, 


and after being marched through the town, that every 
body might look their last upon the 
FEMALE DEMONS, 


the terrified women were given over to the villainous 
wreiches who had achieved notoriety as 


WITCH-FINDERS. 





The remarkable story which is soon to appear in 
THE NEW YORE WEEKLY, 
is a reliable exposé of the atrocities enacted in the 
DAYS OF SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 
The tale is founded on authentic records and data, 
and is entitled 
THE WITCH-FINDER; 
or, 
THE HUNTED MAID OF SALEM. 


The plot of the story is original, although it has for 
ts basis an accurate account of the cruelties that were 
berpetrated during the period of 


SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 





Among the principal characters portrayed in this 
exciting story is 


THE WITCH-HUNTER. 


The most disreputable person in Salem, at the time 
of the Witchcraft excitement, was a man named 
Boaxpzvsu, who had achieved a devilish notoriety as 
a Volunteer Accuser, a Witch-Tester, or Witch-Discov- 
erer. This heartless miscreant praticed various jug- 
gleries, under pretense of distinguishing a witch from 
an innocent person, such as drawing blood, saying the 
Lord’s Prayer backward, &c. 


THE HUNTED MAIDEN. 

Another interesting personage of those times was 
Hester Waypnroox, the daughter of a colonial mer- 
chant—a beautiful and noble-hearted girl, whom the 
villain Boarpnusu persecuted with his attentions, and 
afterward hunted as a Witch. 


THE WHITE ANGEL OF SALEM. 


A third and most remarkable personage of those 
dark days was a mysterious being who appeared in 
Salem when the delusion was deepest. She possessed 
the aspect of a young lady; but a strange peculiarity 
was noticed in her appearance—she was strangely 
white, and her skin shone so brilliantly that many 
supposed her to be an angel. She went about doing 
good, opposing the Witch-Hunters, releasing prison- 
ers, helping widows and orphans, &c. 


Whoever would have full particulars concerning 
these and a soore of other inhabitants of Salem in the 
days of Witchcraft, must read the thrilling and beau- 
tiful narration just drawn from the historical collec. 
tions of Massachusets, and entitled 

THE WITCH-FINDER; 
or, 
THE HUNTED MAID OF SALEM, 
BY 
LEON LEWIS, 
which will be commenced in No. 16 of 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY. 





The great success of the NEW YORK WEEKLY is 
in a measure due to the scrutiny exercised in compiling 
the contents, so that the slightest offensive word or 
passage may be avoided. Heads of families, fully 
aware that we expunge from our manuscripts every 
expression that might contaminate the young, present 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 


to their wives and children, fully confident that its 
teachings will have a beneficial effect, and that its 
Stories, while they inculcate good morals, also exhibit 
the punishment that must attend vice. 


The contents of 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
are varied to suit the popular taste; they are instruc- 
live, entertaining, and amusing. The thoughtful will 
find in 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
subjects that will induce reflection; the knowledge- 


| seeker will be edified, and will learn the social habits 


peculiar to various parts of the world; while the hu- 
morously inclined can always find in the quaint 
writings of JOSH BILLINGS, PHILANDER DOE- 
STICKS, MARK TWAIN, JOHN QUILL, and ofaer 
humorists, something that will provoke merriment 
and laughter, ; j 


As we have not space to particularize at great length 
the numerous features of THE NEW YORK WEEK- 
LY, we will just mention some of the standing attrac- 
tions: 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—A depart- 
ment in which the editor indulges in familiar chat 
with his correspondents, replies to various queries put 
to him, and disseminates information that is of the 
greatest popular interest. 


THE KNOWLEDGE BOX.—In this column will be 
found Domestic Receipts, Scientific Notes, Hints to 
Farmers and Gardeners: in fact, suggestions that will 
prove useful to all classes of society. 

ITL£MS OF INTEREST.—The important events of 
the world are epitomized in this column, and their es- 
sence given in pithy sentences. 

PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS.—This department is 
entirely devoted to articles of a humorous nature, and 
it forms an excellent dessert to the mental feast which 
the columns of the NEW YORK WEEKLY contains 
every week. 





The above are the regular departments of 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY, 
besides which we have 
SKETCHES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
LOVE SKETCHES, 
SKETCHES OF ADVENTURE, 
SKETCHES OF BORDER LIFE, 
SEA SKETCHES. 
With such attractions, who can wonder that 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
is considered 
THE BEST LITERARY PAPER PUBLISHED? 


t#- IT SHOULD BE BORNE IN MIND THAT 
IN No. 16 OF THE NEW YORK WEEKLY WILL 
BE COMMENCED “THE WITCH-FINDER; OR, 
THE HUNTED MAID OF SALEM." THE NEW 
YORK WEEKLY IS FOR SALE BY EVERY 
NEWS AGENT. PRICE SIX CENTS PER COPY. 





: THE GREAT 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 


have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest guality of Green Teas 
from the Moyane districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

Ootone (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c.; best, $1 


r tb. 

— (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per ib. 

Eneuisu Beraxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 20 per ib. 

ImpeRiat (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 per Ib. 

Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.16; best, $1 25 per Ib. 

Unoororen Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

Gunpowpre, $1 25; best, $1 50 per lb. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
. best, 40 cents oe! pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frencu Breaxrast anp Dinner Correr, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 





To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment cf the Great Amgnican Tea ComPany,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

y . The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth, On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
* 1000 to - ta packages, at an average protit of about 

r cent. 
“fth, The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sizth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

ighth. Tne Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay And now 
we peopess to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, wita the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small prcfit to 
ourselyes—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 


BA BLACK & CO., 
665 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 

ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFCTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE a pel OTHER PRECIOUS 
STONES; 


E A CLOCKS 
WATCHES, 


BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


RION PIANO-FORTE.—Patentep. 
Highest premium awarded over all, even tie re- 
nowned World's Exposition Pianos. Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet, price-list, &c. Manufactory and 
warerooms, 1S7 and 189 Bowery. MANNER & CO. 











J ROSS BROWNE’S WORKS. 
e PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Of all the indefatigable American travellers who go 
knocking about the world, spying out the peculiari- 
ties of countries and peoples, studying up govern- 
ments and societies, and deducting philosophical con- 
clusions and practical theories from every thing they 
see, and then put their observations in print for the 
benetit of the stay-at-homes who would study conti- 
nents without the trouble of exploring them—decid- 
edly the most entertaining, in a general way, is J. 
Ross Browne.—Albany Evening Journal, 


AN AMERICAN FAMILY IN GERMANY. By J. 
Ross Browne. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $2 00. 


CRUSOE’S ISLAND, CALIFORNIA, &c. Crusoe's 
Island: A Ramble in the Footsteps of Alexander 
Selkirk. With Sketches of Adventures in California 
and Washoe. By J. Ross Browne. With Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE LAND OF THOR. By J. Ross Browne. Illus- 
trations. ‘ 12mo, loth, $2 00. 


YUSEF. A Crusade in the East. A Narrative of 
Personal Adventures and Travels on the Shores of 
the Mediterranean, in Asia Minor, Palestine, and 
Syria. By J. Ross Browne. With numerous En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


(4s Harper & Brotuers will send the above Works 
by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


MEY Savep Is MONEY EASILY 
EARNED. 





There are few things so easy as .o make your own 
Soap with GEO. F.GANTZ & CO.’S PURE WHITE 
ROCK POTASH. Ii makes the best of Wurre Haup 
Soap for two cents a pound. Full directions go wiih 
every Can. OFFICI, 62 PINE STREET. It will 
also make the be tiuest of TOILET SOAPS, equal 
to any in the world. 





C ORNS. BRIGGS’S CURATIVE FOR 
Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing Nails, 
Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses all other remedies. No 
more pain from Corns; no more sleepless nights from 
Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowing Nails. 
Briggs’s Curative does not eat or burn, but soothes, 
softens, and heals a)l pedal ailments. 
Sold by Druggists and sent by mail, 50c. and $1 60. 
DR. J. BRIGGS & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 





the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
thongh they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answeris simplythis: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
en a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party's goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cust of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafier we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our protits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afturd. 

We send no Ss package for clubs of 
less than thirty do}lars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party's name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, With their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

arties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
— tp and Coffees about one third by sending 

irectly to. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our nume 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Bogus or Luitations. 

We have no branches, and do not in any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Pust-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order o 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Oflice Box 5643,) N. Y. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1801), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 


viz. 

American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. - . ¥ " 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor. 
— Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 

itor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 


Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward ° 


Bright, Editor. 
Coristian Intelligencer, E. 8S. Porter, D.D., Editor. 
Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 
‘The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 
Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 
Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 
We call attention te the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business ; as well as the 


of t 
Club Lists. 














“Unquestionably the best sustaingd work of the kiud 
in the World.” 
ARPER’S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


In the Number for January was commenced ‘The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story," by Dinan Mutoox 
Cratk. ; 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
bserver. . 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a P onoroe and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 





** A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of *‘ 7'he Moonstone,” a Novel, by Witktr CoLiins. 





The model newspaper of our country.—N. ¥. Even- 
t. 


ti : 
“he articles upon — questions which appear in 
Harrer’s Weex.y form a remarkble series of brief 


political essays.—North American Review. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


ARPER’S BAZAR. 


In it is now being published ‘‘ The Cord and Creese," 
a Novel, by James De Mitr. 


The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topice, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers. —A lbion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Maeazinr, One Year. 
Haxrer’s Werkty, One Year ....... 
Harper’s Bazar, One Year .......... 


Harrer’s Macazine£, Harrer’s Werkty, and Harrrr’s 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGaziné, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 

Sunsorwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 

Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 
A complete Set of Harrer’s MaGazinr, now com- 
rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 

e sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 

for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 

paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
inail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer's WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 ae A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 





| umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 


vol., freight at expense of purchaser, 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents avpi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and %4 cents Appi- 
TIONAL for the MaGazinE, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms ror Apvertistne IN Harper's Pertoptoats, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 

$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 

space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion, : 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 


of persons in our published | — Pa e, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
larper's 


zar.—$1 60 per Line, each insertion, 








HARPER'S. BAZAR. 











[Fenrvary 29, 1868. 
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WHAT YOU ARE COMING TO. 
































{WHAT YOU ARE COMING TO! 


“Gelidum collo nectit Glacilla draconem.” 
Maztiaz, vii. 86, 
to (és. 
Waar you are coming to! Deign to gaze 
Upon our ‘mitror:* we are not sneering. 
Just a few of the numerous ways 
That ladies will choose for their dress-displays. 
See bells in the tresses, a tinkle to’ raise— 
And a diamond-eyed owl in an ear-ring. 


IE 
Mimicking boyish attire, there’s one 
Maiden sweet looks a gay young scholar: 
Jacket that’s worn amid holiday fun, 
Kerchief a sailor’s knot, easily done, 
Roundabout hat she does not shun, 
Nor the neat little stand-up collar. 


Til. 
Dainty ankle and foot that’s small. 
Give a capital chance to the artist in leather, : 
For a boot Hungarian, tasseled and tall; 
But when the white frilled petticoats fall 
You may guess there isn’t an ankle at all, 
So it’s hidden altogether. ; 


Iv. 
Clatter those boots. with the heels of brass, 
Jaunty and gay are the peripatetic coats,’{ 
Bright with stripes the stockings that pass 
*Mid the throng seen in our miraculous glass, } 
And piquant enough is each nice little lass 
In the briefest possible petticoats. 


Vv. 
Such butterflies will we not break on the wheel, 
Nor treat so light a subject hotly: 
But men are really beginning to feel 
That for wives and mothers a monstrous deal 
Too gay are these maidens who love to reveal - 
Their charms in suits of motley. 


We VI. 
What you are coming to! Ladies fair, 

If we do you wrong, we ask your pardons. 
They are false, those birds in the ears and hair, 
And the ladies of Rome outdid you there: 
By-and-by, like Giacilla, you'll choose what to wear 

At the Zoological Gardens. 








PPACETIA:. 


A Certain Sprorric.—Has it been observed by the 
Faculty that punctuation is an.infallible remedy for a 
bad cold, provided the patient stops at home? 





Musioat.—The charming singer, Mlle. Patti, is to 
be married at last. The fortunate one is a nobleman 
holding a high position at the Imperial, Court of 
France, viz., the Marquis de Caux. The songstress 
who ag 80 often delighted us has at length been 
caux-ed. 





SKETCH®FROM FASHIONABLE LIFE. 
Morning Call: Saturday. 
First Lapy. ‘Do you intend going to church to- 
morrow, dear ?” 
Srconv Lapy. ‘‘ Well, dear, that entirely depends 
upon my bonnet.” 
a ee ae 
You talk.of the selfishness of bachelors: why, there 
is not a married couple in existence who would not 
skin their dearest friends to make shoes for their chil- 
ren. ° 


Sig > 
Tur mot Wordre or Skaters—Ice right. 
eo 


A sentimental editor says: “It is comforting to 
know that one eye watches fondly for our coming, and 
looks brighter when we come.” A contemporary is 
grieved to learn that his ‘‘ brother of the quill has.a 
wife with one eye.” 


rd ese Pe) See 





No Frorion.—The other day a great disappointment 
befell Laura Dashleigh. She sent to her Circulating 
Library for the Secret of Hegel, beg wig 3 it was a cen- 
oy novel. She took it any thing but philosoph- 
ically. 


: LESS," eee 
Is “stealing a march” worse than “taking a walk ?” 
rare Eh Sane 


THE NEWEST PUBLICATIONS. 
My Lords Walking Stick. Uniform with Byron's 
Cain. 
Who's your Hatter? A Romance of. the days of 


| What Tiler?” 


The Sentinel; or, Hugo’s There. By the Author of 
Les Misérables. 

“ Oakum let us Sing!" A new Hymn for Industrious 
Prisoners. 

Drunk and Disorderly. By the Author of Fast and 


08e. 
TheOcean-Born. Uniform with Thomson's Sea-sons, 
a a re 


What trade would you recommend to a short man ? 
—Grow sir (grocer). 
re 
Pat was in charge of a ferry-boat. A lady passen- 
ger, being frightened by the waves, asked him “if 
people were ever lost by these boats?” He gave the 
encouraging reply, ‘‘ Not. often, ma’am—we general- 
ly find them afterward by dragging the river.” 
oar 


Morro For THE Marriep—Never dis-pair. 
LESS Se, 
Woman—she spoiled us with an apple, but atcred 
for the wrong by forming a pair. 
ae Pg ron 
Basing newspapers are now called night-blocming 
serials. 





ee 

The wit deservedly won his. bet who, in company, 
when every one was bragging of his tall relations, 
wagered that he himself had a brother twelve feet 
high. He had, hé said, ‘two half-brothers, each meas- 

uring six feet.” 
eo Oe Be 

A sap Sigxs—To sign another man's name to a note. 

++ -—- —~ - - - 

This charade is amusing the English people: “When 
my first makes my second he calls himself my whole.” 
And the answer is Pat-riot. 

bs — 
When isa fowl’s neck like a bell ?—When it’s wrung * 
for dinner. 








faa ec 
Went Inroruen.—An Trishman, rewly arrived, and 
a member ef the O'Regan family, was heard to ex- 
claim, as the stehmer ‘Cregon was passing: “*O—r—r 
—G—o—n !—C'Regan—bejabers; cnly four weeks in 
Amerika and a steamboat called by my name.” 
Pliers meet Si: SS Os 
: A tailor has a Dill in his,windew to the folk vi-g 
effect: ‘‘ Wanted several thin coat mal-ers." This is 
a fine chance for spare tailors. 
ase oe 


Aw O_p REvoiver—The Earth. 
pusercch lass «sox ese 





What's the difference between a piece of honey-comb 
and a black eye ?—One is produced by a laboring bee, 
the other by a belaboring. 


